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NEW 


Now Complete. 


PUBLICATIONS 


From the press of J. B. 
New Library Edition of the Works of William 


Lippincott Company. 


H. Prescott. 


New Library Edition. Now complete, in twelve octavo volumes. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $2.50 per volume. 


Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 


Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Neatly 


_. Along needed desideratum is supplied in this handsome library edition of Prescott’s Writings, the concluding volume of which Biographi- 
cal and Critical Miscellanies, has just been published. The type is clear and bold, the paper of a superior quality with generous margins, and 


the binding 
brilliant historian. 


substantial and attractive, with gilt top and rough edges, presenting in a worthy form the works of this judicious, accurate, and 





In and Out of Book and Journal. 


Selected and Arranged by A. SypNEY Roserts, M.D., with Fifty 
Spirited Illustrations by S. W. VAN ScHAICK. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Dr. Roberts is evidently a wide and judicious reader, and has the 
knack of selecting the best, brightest, and most pithy sayings wherever 
he happens to find them, whether in classic authors or the current liter- 
ature of the day, He appears, moreover, to have largely avoided the 
footsteps of other gleaners, and guided alone by his own excellent taste 
has plucked from their hiding-places many good things which have suc- 
ceeded in eluding observation, especially that of the ordinary compiler. 
In this way he achieves the difficult task of regaling his readers with 
that which is fresh, original, and delicate in flavor, instead of nauseating 
with the old and hackneyed. The illustrations, likewise, are not to be 
relegated to the background, as all know who are acquainted with the 
artist’s peculiar genius. He has brightened the pages with gleams of 
pictorial humor, of which he is so perfect a master, interspersed here 
and there with more serious drawings all in perfect unison with the text. 
The volume well deserves a place among the most popular and attractive 
books of the approaching season. 





An Elementary History of the 


UNITED STATES. By CHARLES Morris, author of ‘“‘ Half- 
Hours with American Authors,” ‘‘ The Aryan Race,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This inner story of the American people, the author states, is set 
forth in a series of chapters descriptive of city and country life at 
various periods of our colonial and national history, each a picture of 
the people of America as they appeared at the various periods indicated. 
The progress of invention, striking developments of mechanical ability, 
and religious conditions, have been described with the design of making 
at once a history of the American nation and of the American people, 
adapted in style and language to the use of the young. As such it is 
offered to the school public of the United States, with the hope that it 
may prove a welcome addition to our historical literature. 


The Economic Basis of Protection. 


By Smon N, Patren, Ph.D. (Halle), Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Pennsylvania ; author of ‘‘The Premises of 
Political Economy.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“Tt is a valuabl to th t for protection and against the system 


e 
that would barter the advantages of this great country for less even than the mess of 
pottage.”—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Adin 








LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES 


OF SELECT NOVELS. 


r2mo Paper, 50 cents, Cloth, 75 cents. 


A Study in Scarlet. 


By A. Conan Dovte, author of ‘‘ The Sign of the Four,” etc. 


** All who have read this writer’s ey clever and ingenius novel in Liprin. 
corr’s MaGAzinr will not be disappointed in this new story.” —Norristown Herald. 


The Jewel in the Lotos. 


By Mary Acngs TINCKER, author of ‘* Aurora,” etc. 


“ There is not a dull page in it. The story, though the simplest, is at the farthest 
remove from the commonplace and trivial ; it is elevated and beautiful throughout by 
the presence of a jan spirit and a rich i n.”"—Literary World, ton, 


Pearl Powder. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES. 


“The fortunes of the lovers in this excellent story will no doubt help to while 
away many asummer day. Thestyle is bright and attractive.”"—N. VY. School Journal. 


The Rajah’s Heir. 


One is surprised that a novel so wholly fascinating should have 
been published anonymously. There is not a line in the entire story 
which does not possess a subtle power, and the characters are so strong 
and life-like that the reader seems brought face to face with them in all 
their dangers, 


A Last Love. 


By GrorGEs OHNET, author of ‘‘ Dr. Rameau,” etc. 


** It is not likely that anyone who has read previous works by Ohnet will fail to 
read this. His ci ters are always strong, his portrayal of scenes vivid, and each 
work increases his fame.’’—Baltimore American, 





Ilian; 

Or, THE CurRSE OF THE OLD SouTH CHURCH oF Boston. A Tale of 
the late Civil War. By CHAPLAIN JAMES J. Kang, U.S.N. Mew 
Edition. Paper, 50cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

“* Tian’ certainly has in it sufficient stirring adventure and capes tural mystery 


ai 
to satisfy the most insatiate reader of fiction. The descri lockade-running 
and naval engagements are graphically presented.” —Philadelphia Record. 


Miss Breckinridge. 


A Daughter of Dixie. By a Nashville pen. Squarer2mo. Paper, 50 
cents. 
“ A notable contribution to that charming Reiter literature which is so popular 
now. On the whole, ‘ Miss Breckinridge’ is a literary success of which Nashville 
has just cause to be proud.” —A merican, Nashville, Tennessee. 


“* The unrestrained freedom of Southern life and the pin and emotional side of 





Se Sn Sas, Se ety ae It is an dinary 
story.”—Chicago Times. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


life, bined with ly tact, make this story one of ‘bing interest.’’— Boston 
Herald. 
the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 

Dr, H. K. Ciarkeg, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. SrzEpMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and -Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
Sord’s” is printed on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN House, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 


What's the News ? 


The Chautauqua School of Pho- 
tography. Headquarters during all 
the year but summer time at our 
store. Summer time at Chautau- 
qua. It must be “ photographic 
headquaters” that would receive so 
important a commission from 
Chautauqua authorities. 

Isn’t it likely that at such a place 
your photographic wants can be 
supplied? Our Cameras, the 
Waterbury, the Irving,the Advill 
and the Xuzack. Our circulars 
describe them. Send to the Sco- 
vill & Adams Co., 423 Broome 
street, New York. 

July 26th, 1890. 











BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, The ees = S, BOOKS, COINS, 
A Autographs, Consignments Solici 
739-741 Broadway, New Youn 





MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in ite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 

- Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


THE JESTER. 
A weekly, 


a Lt a 








EDUCATIONAL. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New York, to BURLINGTON, VT.) 
FIFTEENTH SESSION. JULY 9TH TO AUGUST IQTH. 


For Boarp anv Rooms Appress Miss H. L. Buraitr, Burtincton, VT. 
“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has come to be a recognized factor in the educational work of 


this country.”—Tue Critic, For catalogues of the School, and circulars of Dr. S 
Dr. L. Sauveur, Copaty Terrace, Roxsury. Boston, Mass. 


Address, 





*s Educational Works, 





Vermont Academy. 
ONE or THE BEST IN NEW a 


Students in every college in New England. 
thorough ot? First-class facilities in English. 
Buildi large and attractive. Laboratories, 
er ers sium, aa all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 

Address VERMONT ACADEMY, SAX- 
TONS "RIVER. VT. 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
pot = _ = es Lexington, Va. 





G. W.C. LEE, President. 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Langu , Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- 
matics an Phy sical Training. Fourteenth 
Session at pti ss College, July 7 to August 8. 
For «programme address Prof. W. L. Mon- 
TAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoL_eGe City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant ae. 
Healthy Location ; ey Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 











BOOKS: OLD AND RARE. 





LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURPENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS Pi ony 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs PurcHasep For CASH. Cara.ocuss IssuvzEp. 
E. W. Joxunson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 


“CAN’T REMEMBER DATES ?” 


THEN GET 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH A 


System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. Frrzsimon. Aconcise but comprehen- 
sive and accurate epitome of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern history, with a very easy and 
practical —_— of mnemonics, whereby the 








dates of most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, Cloth. 
60 cents. 
“A fair trial 
merits."-Tuos: Hunts LD. Prest, NormalCollege, 
New York. 





For sale by booksellers or sent by the publishers, 
post-paid on receipt of the price. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & Cco., 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 





A BinperR : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the cur- 
rent issues of THe Critic will be sent 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe Critic 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





WIND FLOWERS, Publishers, Cuas. H. Kerr & 


*Co., Chicago. Author, Luella D. Smith, Hudson, N. 


Y. The volume will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
—$r.00. 


The Woman's Journal says of these poems— They 
are of a sustained and uniform merit, that would have 
given them celebrity in an age less prolific than our own. 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw York. 


IPHIGENIA—Romanic Dramatic Classic 


—with other a beautiful book. Sold onl: th 
author, — fifty cents, note or stam) _— 
R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











JOHN PIERCE 
Old Ragltch Postry, Old English Litesotore.  Fieze 
y roth Editions. A ag Out of the way Book. 


Back amine of o Eeepee, G entury, and Scribner, 
to cents each. er periodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a BF, S. Crarx, 34 k Row. 
New York City. 


| igh you want back numbers of an iy Mees or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 WessT 10TH 
greet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


Princess Rosetta and the Pop-corn Man, 
with six pictures by Garrett, is MAxy E. WIL- 
kIns’s delicately humorous contribution to the 
(August) 


MIDSUMMER 


WIDE AWAKE 


(20 cents, everywhere). 
Grant Allen has a popular scientific paper 
about ‘‘ The American Water Lily,” followed 
by ‘‘ The Queen Lily,” by Miss Harris, and 
that by a legendary poem, *‘ Water Lilies,” by 
Frances L. Mace. The Amateur Photography 
article has some very curious and beautiful 
pictures. Mrs. Jessie Benton Freemont’s will- 
and-way story, 


THE HAT OF THE POSTMASTER, 


is notable and notably told. There are in- 
teresting instalments of the serials, ‘‘ The Mew 
Senior at Andover” and ‘‘The Quest of ae 
Whipping Boy.” Louise Stockton has a sin 
larly suggestive ‘‘Game of the Senses,” 
young and old. And there are 80 pages oe 
Vacation Delights. 


D. Loturop Co., Publishers, Boston. 














Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WeEsT 23D St., New York Ciry. 
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Literature ; 
‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History” * 


TuHIs Is AN altogether exceptional work: there is noth- 


ing like it in the whole range of naval literature. Prepared 
originally as part of an extensive course of lectures on the 
art and science of naval warfare, to be delive ed at the U. S. 
Naval War College, before classes of officers of varied experi- 
ence, the author took the broadest and most comprehensive 
view of his subject, looking into the primary causes which 
have brought navies into existence, the conditions under 
which they have grown in power, and their influence—as the 
suggestive title of the book states—on national development. 
No other author with whom we are acquainted, has ever 
undertaken to treat the subject in such a liberal, not to say 
philosophical spirit, or to weave the story of the navy and 
its achievements into the affairs of state so as to bring out its 
value as a factor of national life. The work is entirely 
original in conception, masterful in construction, and schol- 
arly in execution. 

Military science, like certain other sciences, has been built 
upon precedent. Military writers have recorded, not only the 
campaigns, but the dicta, of the great captains of every age 
of which history gives us any account. Napoleon’s max- 
ims might almost be called acompendium of the art of war; 
while the general principles illustrated by the campaigns of 
Alexander the Great, of Hannibal and Cesar, in ancient 
times, and of Napoleon, Wellington, Marlborough, Frederick 
and Prince Eugene, in modern times, constitute in them- 
selves the science of war. Thus we have military history 
the base of military science. Naval history has never been 
conceived in this spirit. It is now undertaken, for the first 
time, to write such a naval history as may be justly regarded 

_as the foundation of naval science. It is a work that was 
demanded by the progressive spirit of our Navy. Called to 
the Chair of Naval History at the War College, the author, 
finding no work which adequately treated of naval war- 
fare, was obliged to bring forward its leading features and 
to discuss them from his own standpoint. Such was the 
genesis of this admirable treatise. 

Dealing largely with general principles of universal ap- 
plication, the naval student is led to deduce from the story of 
past wars lessons for his guidance in those of the future. 
in treating of the old French wars, as well as those of a later 
date, the author is at once just and discriminating. He 
views the momentous struggle between the two great sea- 
powers for supremacy in the West Indies with the calm eye 
of pro-essional criticism, bestowing the meed of praise, or 
bringing under the rod of reprobation, the great sea-cap- 
tains of the age; whether they fought for the Lilies of France 
or under the red Cross of St. George. Each is judged with 
an inflexible regard for a high standard of professional ability. 
Bravery of a personal order is conceded, as well as excel- 
lence in practical seamanship; but the admirals of the Eng- 





* The Influence of Sea Power upon History. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. 
84. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. a : 


Single sates sold, and’ 
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lish and French fle ts stand or fall according as they prove 
themselves skilled in the art of war upon the ocean. 

These are ‘The Lessons of War as Taught by the Great 
Masters’; they are just the lessons to set before profes- 
sional men. They bring into prominence the great value of 
naval history when properly studied; and they discover a 


. higher and, we might almost say, unsuspected field of investi- 


gation: the problems of modern nayal warfare, examined by 

‘the light of history—studies which might well engage the 
brightest minds of the profession. They are lessons in naval 
history which, for obvious reasons, could not have been so 
well drawn by writers of either country immediately concern- 

_ ed: the element of impartiality would have been wanting. The 
work itself is just such an one as could have been produced 
only byan American free from bias; by an American naval of- 
ficer who had made naval and general history the subjects 
of profound and exhaustive study; by an American schol- 
ar who to elegance of diction and wealth of illustration 
could add the charm of narrative style to render his book 
instructive to the professional and pleasing to the general 
reader. Indeed, it places the former class of readers under 
a deep debt of gratitude by dispelling the harmful delusion 
that everything that is old in naval warfare is obsolete; 
that there is nothing profitable in the story of the battles of 
the past, to assist in forecasting those of the future. Even 
so clever a writer as W. Clark Russell has fallen into this 
error—an error which, uncorrected, would sap the very 
foundations of the science of war, In his Life of Nelson, 
he questions, when summing up the character of his hero, 
that ‘his genius can ‘longer be serviceable in sug- 
gestion to a posterity whose hopes are lodged in steel 
plates.’ Now, the gist of the entire work under consid- 
eration is a standing protest against such a fallacy. The 
principles so ably illustrated by Nelson are just as ap- 
plicable in this day of steam, steel plates and heavy guns as 
they were in the days of ‘tacks and sheets.’ Nor does the 
author fail to. dissipate the popular delusion that Nelson’s 
tactics consisted, as Mr. Clark Russell puts it, in ‘ dashing 
at the enemy.’ There certainly was ‘dash’ in the manner 
in which Nelson carried his ships into action; but his plans 
of battle, carefully matured in advance, were the result of a 
deliberate application of well-established military principles. 
Suchare the lessons of war as taught by the great masters; and 
such are the lessons that, for the three or four years last past, 
the author has been laying before successive classes of offi- 
cers who, in the near future, are to command our ships and 
squadrons—some of whom, indeed, are even now in com- 
mand afloat. 

But the work takes a still higher range, and furnishes les- 
sons for the administrator and legislator alike. An English 
writer thus sketches the province of a great administrator in 
time of war. Speaking of the leading incidents of English 
history during the period included in the Seven Years’ War, 
he says:—‘ In Westphalia the English infantry won a great 
battle which arrested the armies of Louis XV. in the midst 
of a career of conquest; Boscawen defeated one French 
fleet on the coast of Portugal; Hawke put to flight another 
in the Bay of Biscay; Johnson took Niagara; Amherst took 
Ticonderoga; Wolfe died by the most enviable of deaths 
under the walls of Quebec; Clive destroyed the Dutch 
armament in the Hooghly and established English suprem- 
acy in the Carnatic. The nation, while loudly applauding 
the successful warriors, considered them all, on sea and on 
land, in Europe, in America, and in Asia, merely as instru- 
ments which received their direction from one superior 
mind. It was the great William Pitt, the great commoner, 
who had vanquished French marshals in Germany and 
French admirals on the Atlantic, who had conquered for 
his country one great empire on the frozen shores of On- 
tario, and another under the tropical sun near the mouths 
of the Ganges.” The mental horizon of this great man took 

in vast continents and boundless seas, while to his genius as a 
statesman be added the strategy of an accomplished soldier. 
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Compared to ‘such an extended field of operations our 
naval and military establishments, organized with a single 
eye to perennial peace, dwindle into utter insignificance. 
Small as our navy is, however, we have yet to learn its true 
functions, and its value as an exponent of national power— 
to learn, in short, the inadequacy of moral influence, such 
as this peace-loving country should exert, unsupported by 
material force. The work before us is eminently calculated 
to educate the public mind as to what that force should be 
and the limits it should attain. We have said enough to 
make clear its raison d’étre, and to show why it must take 
a high place—the highest of its kind, if it be not absolutely 
sui generis—in naval and military literature. Let us hope 
the author may be induced to continue his labors so as to in- 
clude the War of 1812. 

We have been unstinting in our praise simply because 
the work deserves it. It has its defects, undoubtedly, but 
they are so far overshadowed by what is deserving of com- 
mendation, as hardly to be noticed. The bock, as already 
stated, consists of lectures which formed part of a course on 
the art and science of naval warfare. That this fact should 
be wholly ignored by the author is immaterial to the gen- 
eral reader. But the student of naval and military history 
would undertake its perusal in a far different spirit, were he 
informed, at the outset, that the author aimed at something 
more than the mere showing of how national life is affected 
by the sovereinty of the seas. 





“ Famous Women of the French Court” * 

THREE OF THE series of ‘Famous Women of the French 
Court,’ written by M. de Saint-Amand and translated by 
Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, have already appeared over the 
imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. If we are not misin- 
formed, a chance suggestion of an eminent American who 
has long resided in Europe led to the arrangement whereby 
these pleasantly written gossiping volumes were translated and 
given tothe American public. Be that as it may, the thought 
was a happy one, and few volumes lately from the publishers 
are better fitted for the hot summer days and the ease of the 
veranda and the hammock. 

The period covered by the earliest printed—#. ¢., ‘The 
Wife of the First Consul ’ (1)—comprises the four years and 
a half of the consulate, and is devoted to the réle which 
Josephine played in that brilliant and stirring epoch. We 
might perhaps with justice ask for some introduction, how- 
ever slight, to the events which are thus brought to our notice, 
some suggestion of the earlier life of the heroine; but all is 
boldly left to the historical conscience of the reader. The wife 
of the First Consul appears upon the scene in the year 1800, 
a woman of forty, gracious and fascinating, kind-hearted 
and sensitive, with an unsurpassed symmetry of figure and 
grace of movement, a charm of manner which excites the 
enthusiasm of her contemporaries, a voice so sweet and mu- 
sical that Napoleon says he prefers it to the applause of his 
people and his armies—a woman who, happy or unhappy, is 
a beautiful object to all time. We see her surrounded by her 
ladies, amid the scenes in which her life at this time was 
passed—Madame Junot, Madame de Remusat, the dazzling 
Pauline Bonaparte and the ardent and poetic Hortense. 
The love of pleasure so long suppressed breaks out in end- 
less festivities —dinners, balls, and the universal dancing 
which became the fashion of the day. The inevitable re- 
action from the manners of the Revolution was visible 
throughout the Consulate,and there was a continued advance 
toward the tone and customs of the old régime. The castle 
and estate of Malmaison are carefully and sympathetically 
described. This was to Josephine what the Little Trianon 
was to Marie Antoinette,—it was the scene of her successes, 
of her boundless hopes, and finally of her greatest misery. 
Hither, one wet December day, she returned a divorced 

“ex The Wife of the First Consul. 2. I Hapey Days of the Empress Marie 
Antoinette and the End Metis the égime. By Imbert de Saint- 


Marie 
Amand. *Pranslated by T. Sergeant Perry. $1.25 each. New York: Charles Scrib- 
mer’s Sons. 
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and heart-broken woman from whom Napoleon came to 
take farewell in a cold and formal interview. Here a few 
years later she breathed her last, and close by in the modest 
church of Rueil were laid the remains of her who had been 
Queen of the Romans and Empress of the French. 

No such fascination as attaches itself to Josephine be- 
longs to that Austrian Archduchess who succeeded her 
upon the throne of France (2). M. de Saint-Amand has 
used every artifice to render her interesting: he has even 
pictured her as an idealization of the Hapsburgs; but un- 
happily one cannot follow him in his prostration before an 
imaginary Marie Louise. The details of the court life dur- 
ing the imperial period are interesting though tedious, but 
the life of Napoleon’s second Empress can never be deeply 
attractive, for she lacked the grace and the devotion of her 
illustrious predecessor. 

One lingers always over the pathetic story of Marie An- 
toinette (3). Whatever her faults, and no doubt they were 
many, she is and will always be one of those figures in 
history which command our sympathy and affection. The 
woes of the Revolution can only accentuate her sufferings. 
In our estimate of her we forget everything but that she 
was a woman whom the barbarians of her unhappy kingdom 
insulted in every possible way and finally brought to the 
guillotine. 

The translation shows certain marks of haste and care- 
lessness; it is occasionally clumsy and sometimes almost 
unintelligible, and the ring of the original is too plainly 
audible to make the English entirely harmonious to the ear. 





“The Art of Authorship ”* 

THIS VOLUME, bearing Mr. Bainton’s name, consists of 
‘literary reminiscences, methods of work, and advice to 
young beginners, contributed by leading authors of the 
day.’ This is a very slovenly sentence to put upon a title- 
page. A book may contain ‘ reminiscences’ and ‘ advice,’ 
but of ‘methods of work’ it can only give an account. And 
why the ‘advice’ should not be as valuable to an old ‘ begin- 
ner’ as to a young one, only the compiler can explain. Per- 
haps it is just as well that Mr. Bainton let other people 
write his book for him: he himself has attained to no mas- 
tery of the art of authorship. 

His avowed purpose is instructive. Having been asked 
by a number of young men to address them ‘ upon the art of 
composition and effective public speech,’ he ‘resolved to 
illustrate the lecture by securing, if at all possible, personal 
experiences and counsels from a few of the leading writers 
and speakers of the day. The attempt proved successful— 
so successful that the lecture is swamped by the illustra- 
tions. Mark Twain has made the discovery that, whereas 
lecturers always affect to have a sober end in view, which 
can be best reached by sugar-coating their bolus of ripe 
thought with a paste of illustrative anecdotes, their real aim 
is to tell as many good stories as they have time to narrate, 
letting the professed subject-matter of the address serve 
merely as a thread on which to string them. ‘The Art of 
Authorship’ goes far to support this theory of the popular 
lecture. The illustrative matter fills hundreds of pages. 
And the compiler’s real object.is shown by the character of 
many of his contributors. If his honest purpose were to 
aid the beginner to acquire a good literary style, he would 
have restricted his inquiries to those authors, whether 
English or American, who are noted for writing well. In- 
stead of doing this, he has padded his pages with letters of 
reminiscence and advice from writers who are notorious for 
writing ill. So long as an author is popular, Mr. Bainton 
does not think it worth while to inquire into the secret of 
his vogue. Hence we are treated to the lucubrations, not 
only of Robert Browning, John Burroughs and George 
William Curtis, of Froude and Hamerton and Huxley, of 
Andrew Lang and Sir John Lubbock, of Cardinal Newman, 


eT ‘The Art of Authorship. Compiled and edited by George Bainton. $1.25. New 
York: D. Appleton Co. - 
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Walter Pater and Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, of Henri Taine 
and Ernest Renan, of Stedman and Stoddard and Stockton 
and Dudley Warner,—but of Rhoda Broughton and Robert 
Buchanan as well, of Will Carleton and Edgar Fawcett, Jo- 
seph Hatton and Edna Lyall, Marie Corelli, G. Manville 
Fenn, and—of all writers to set before the tyro as a model— 
the author of ‘She’! Besides these, many writers are cited 
whose names are obscure, whatever their style may be. 

Mr. Bainton’s share in this precious volume is confined 
almost exclusively to the informal introduction of his ce- 
lebrities. As toast-master he is obliged, of course, to pay 
each of them a compliment; in some cases he pays them 
two or three; and he lauds the master of a vicious style 
quite as highly as the purist—this being inevitable after the 
amiable author had taken the trouble to grant his request 
for reminiscences and advice. As illustrating the plight in 
which he has put himself, we cannot do better than quote 
from a few of the letters which he prints for the bene- 
fit of ‘young beginners.” Here is a part of what Marie 
Corelli contributes to the ‘symposium’:—‘ Method I have 
none, unless it may be called methodical to go to my desk 
at 10 a.m. and depart from thence at 2 p.m.; during which 
space of time I may do a little, a great deal, or nothing at 
at all, according to my humour. I write for the love of 
writing, not for the sake of money or reputation—the former 
I have without exertion, the latter is not worth a pin’s point 
in the general economy of the vast universe.’ There is 
style for you, beginner! ‘You speak of “formation of 
style,”’ Marie continues; ‘this Iam sure can never be 
done by any system of study,’ etc. ‘Formation of style’ 
‘cannot be done’; no, we should think it couldn’t. 
Marie should invest an infinitesimal portion of the money 
she ‘has without exertion’ in an English grammar, and 
study it during the moments between 10 and 3 o'clock 
when her humor does not move her to write. Mr. Haggard 
‘ doubts the efficacy ’ of ‘ any special course of training with 
the view of succeeding in literature.’ He ‘never entered 
on’ any such course himself, yet, as we all know, he has 
‘succeeded’ with a vengeance. Mr. Fawcett owes his mas- 
tership of ‘English undefiled’ to ‘devout observation of 
good models and assiduous care in the structure of my writ- 
ten sentences.’ ‘Macaulay, unless I am much mistaken’ 
{mistaken for what, Mr. Fawcett ?)*‘ first awakened me to a 
sense of style in prose, and the immortal Tennyson in verse.’ 
It is easy to understand how Macaulay might awaken one to 
a sense of ‘ style in prose,’ but how he could awaken him to 
a sense of ‘ Tennyson in verse ’ is difficult to conceive. Mr. 
O’Reilly—‘ the most romantic figure in literary Boston ’— 
pronounces style ‘a vile study ’ ; and Mr. Carleton, who has 
written some vigorous and pathetic ballads, though his hold 
upon the verities of literary taste is insecure, remarks that 
he has had some hard rubs from the critics, ‘ but I endure 
their bitterness very well, so long as the people continue 
with me, which I may say, without vanity, they have done.’ 

There is much more of this sort of thing, as well as a 
great deal of a better sort, of which we presented some 
specimens in our issue of June 7; and while the book is 
ill-calculated, as it stands, to improve the style or taste of 
the ‘ young beginner’ at whom it is aimed, it may afford a 
considerable sum of entertainment tuo the reader of mature 
years. Of the 178 authors cited, forty are American. 





Cawein’s ‘‘Lyrics and Idyls” * 

ONE VOLUME A YEAR is Mr. Madison Julius Cawein’s 
poetical record for the past four years: the first score was 
‘Blooms of the Berry,’ and the last is ‘ Lyrics and Idyls,’ 
and we are compelled to say that Mr. Cawein’s work is 'o- 
day pretty much what it was in 1887,—very much marred 
by its highly-colored verbiage and the too prodigal use of 
alliteration. At the same time Mr. Cawein shows that he 


* Lyrics and Idyls, By M. J. Cawein, Louisville, Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co. 
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possesses within him the essential qualities of a poet. What 
he lacks is the faculty to judge his own work properly; and, 
reading through the verses in this beautifully printed vol- 
ume, we are forced to believe that he is not willing to at- 
tempt to improve what he writes by rewriting it, otherwise, 
it hardly seems possible that he would speak of ‘peaks 
that link,’ or ‘lids that braid eyes,’ or ‘blossoming limbs 
Moreover, it is too bad that he allows 
himself so many licenses which are forever spoiling his best 
lines; and it is to be regretted that he crowds hard words 
in a line until it is about as musical as the filing of a saw, 
and about as elastic as the file. 

But for all the defects in his work, he has written a great 
deal that is delightful and charming. He is always captivat- 
ing us with entirely new and original similes; and though they 
are occasionally faulty, this is something to commend in the 
poetry of the day; and whenever he writes of nature, and 
refrains from indulging in his freaks, we find him the most 
engaging of all the present choir of Southern songbirds, and 
the one who gives the clearest evidences of being inspired. 
The verses entitled ‘The Old Farm’ and ‘ Among the 
Knobs’ are of this kind. But the most attractive and 
most carefully written poem in this volume is ‘ Noéra,’ from 
which we quote these stanzas :— 


Noéra, when sad Fall 
Has grayed the fallow ; 
Leaf-cramped the wood-brook’s brawl 
In pool and shallow ; 
When sober wood-walks all 
Strange shadows hallow ; 


Noéra, when gray gold 
And golden gray 

The crackling hollows fold 
By every way, 

Thee, shall these eyes behold, 
Dear bit of May? 


When webs are cribs for dew, 
And gossamers, 

Long streaks of silver-blue ; 
When silence stirs 

One dead leaf’s rusting hue 
Among crisp burs, 


* * ~ * * * 


Noéra, when the corn 
Reaped on the fields 

Deep aster stars adorn 
With purple shields, 

Defying the forlorn 
Decay death yields: 


Noéra, haply then, 
Thou being with me, 

Each ruined greenwood glen 
Will bud and be 

Spring’s with the Spring again, 
The Spring in thee. 

Thou of the breezy tread, 


Feet of the breeze ; 
Thou of the sun-beam head, 


Heart like a bee’s ; 

Face like a woodland-bred 
Anemone’s. 

* * ca * * 


Come with our golden year, 
Come as its gold: 

With thy same laughing, clear, 
Loved voice of old ; 

In thy cool hair one dear, 
Wild marigold. 


This is exquisite, and shows what Mr. Cawein can do i 
he is only a mind to.’ His besetting sins are publishing too 
much of what he writes, and not paying enough attention 
to the technical demands of his art. 
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Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Shadow of a Dream” * 

AFTER LAYING DOWN, with a sigh, ‘The Shadow of a 
Dream,’ to muse awhile over the exceeding sadness of its 
theme, and to wonder as to the solution of the mystery in 
ethics it propounds, the reader will be likely to find himself 
decoyed into a search through its pages to discover a favor- 
ite author. For there is little in the brief episode to sug- 
gest the creator of Silas Lapham and the Dreyfus family, 
nor yet the charming humorist of the Elevator and the 
Mouse-Trap. The new story is, indeed, rather a study than 
atale. Its burden is the tragedy of a sick and self-tor- 
menting soul, dominated by the terror of an oft-recurring 
dream, and impelled to pull down with a crash upon three 
lives the temple of wedded love and friendship. The death, 
through heart-failure, of the deluded dreamer is but the 
beginning of the havoc worked by his most ‘ ghastly adum- 
bration.’ Faulkner’s widow, ignorant of the mania that in 
his last hour had made her husband reject her with fierce 
aversion, comes in due course of. events to love and be loved 
by the friend he had wronged by his dream fantasy. Dis- 
covering, on the eve of her new marriage, the true nature 
of Faulkner’s cruel suspicion, the noble and sensitive 
Hermia impetuously breaks her engagement to sink, shat- 
tered and heart-broken, into an early grave, following her 
lover, whose terrible fate, met in a railway-station as he sets 
off to leave her, is described with a fidelity to the repulsive 
suggesting that of poor Anna Karénina. 

Amid these dark, sad scenes we are glad to be sustained 
and cheered by the familiar inter-connubial utterances of 
Mr. and Mrs. Basil March, with whose happily common- 
place existence the Faulkners and James Nevil have become 
curiously blended. Basil and Isabel, like Queen Tita and 
her lord in the stories of Mr. William Black, are a chorus 
that sets forth for us in an irresistibly sympathetic fashion 
what everyday people ought to think and.say of the heroes 
and situations of Mr. Howells’s novels. The little flavor of 
shrewishness in Isabel, the mock submission to authority in 
her husband, are as true to life as if caught by a mental 
‘Kodak ’—the gods be praised, however, that science has 
not yet interfered with Mr. Howells’s monopoly of such an 
instrument! And while the pen is still wet with ink of 
rose-color, it must not be forgotten to call attention of the 
reader to the lovely bits of coast scenery in ‘The Shadow of 
a Dream.’ Some of them, like that of the old garden by the 
sea, are the embodiment of an autumn pastoral; others 
hang in the gallery of memory aseries of delicate yet strong 
‘marines’ in aquarelle. 





Five Books for Children 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT has discovered among 
her child acquaintances a ‘ Little Saint Elizabeth’ who devoted her 
silk mantle and her aunt’s jewels to the service of the poor of New 
York. Along with the account of the little Saint’s escapade are 

rinted some tales of a more fanciful character. ‘The Story of 
ince Fairyfoot ’ and ‘ The Proud Little Grain of Wheat ’ belong 
to the well-known modern style of fairy-tale initiated by Hans 
Christian Andersen. ‘Behind the White Brick’ is more original, 
and purports to be a report of an interview between Miss Jemima 
and Mr. Santa Claus, to whom she is introduced in his toy-shop, 
behind a white brick in the chimney, by the baby. Large and 
clever illustrations by Reginald B. Birch and an illuminated cover 
- “g the attractions of the book. ($1.50. Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 





‘ ELSIE AND THE RAYMONDS’ celebrate Grandma Elsie’s semi- 
centennial birthday at the plantation ; Max discovers that he is a 
ventriloquist and uses his gift to make animals talk as they do in 
fable ; Captain Raymond tells all about the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War; they make’a trip to the West 
and become acquainted with certain English people on the train, with 
whom Max fights over again the two first-mentioned wars. And the 
authoress gives full particulars of their stay at Minersville and of 
the devastation wrought by Mormondom in the McAlpine family. 


*The Shadow of a Dream: A Story. By W. D. Howells. ts. Ni 2 
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Altogether, young readers will probably think this one of the best 
of Martha Finley’s ‘ Elsie Books.’ ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


WHERE ETELKA lived no one doubted the reality of fairies. It 
was in the borders of Boehmer-Wald—a noted fairy country, moun- 
tainous, thickly wooded ; her own people were charming Bohemian- 
gypsies, as it were out of a picture by Diaz. Some of them, Etelka 
included, were on intimate terms with Rubesal and the Kobolds, 
and all of them with other people’s game and chickens. Elly Wade 
was an American girl, and for a Boehmer-Wald had only a Syringa 
bush, which did just as well, for the birds took the place of the 
Kobolds. One may read all about them, and also about ‘ The Pink 
Sweetmeat,’ ‘A Balsam Pillow’ and ‘The Shipwrecked Cologne 
Bottle,’ in Susan Coolidge’s ‘ Just Sixteen,’ which contains just that 
many bright stories suitable for girls of just that age—or less. 
There are some clever illustrations. ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 








THAT A BOY’S LIFE ata military school has a sufficient share 
of fun in it would appear from John Preston True’s ‘ Shoulder 
Arms.’ They have skating, archery, wet towel fights after an 
alarm of fire, as a preventative of colds, and other noble sports. 
They make their own regulations and enforce them, and tell stories 
around the fire in the dormitory. The last third of the book is 
made up of these stories, which include the yarn of the Cape Cod 
rebel and the grounding of the Somerset man-of-war ; also a little 
scrape into which one of Captain Rankin’s ancestors got in 1812, 
and a whaling yarn and an Indian legend, ending with a bugle-call 
= a mysterious hint of a story still untold. ($1.25. Hunt & 

aton.) 





JENNETT HUMPHREYS finds fun in the alphabet, and not only 
that but in the multiplication-table, too, in ‘Laugh and Learn.’ 
There are reading games, writing games, counting and drawing 
games, besides rhymes and jingles, wet weather diversions, play 
songs and a nursery drill. In fact, it is a whole nursery library in 
one volume, with many illustrations. ($1.25. Scribner & Welford). 





Minor Notices 


THE COMPLETE and authentic edition of Mr. Whistler's letters 
and other literary bagatelles makes a\ larger, prettier and more 
mirth- provoking volume than the unauthorized collection reviewed 
in these columns on May 31. It gains hardly more by the inclu- 
sion of the ‘Ten O'clock’ lecture than by the absence of the in- 
congruous remarks of Mr. Sheridan Ford. In the present volume we 
have only Mr. Whistler and the troupe of more or less distinguished 
people whom he has made to dance for his own amusement and 
the reader’s. It is a parlor performance—of a peculiar kind; and 
the showman is not needed. The barbed-tailed butterfly flourishes 
away over the heads of Ruskin and ’Arry, of Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde, clings to notes and ‘reflections ’ innumerable, and disports 
itself upon the ‘symphonic’ cover. And after its inventor has 
kicked his supplier of newspaper clippings by way of appropriately 
ending the piece, the demoniacal insect is shown ascending into 
the clear empyrean, his sting lost—or perhaps, only for the present, 
hid in the clouds. We hope it is the latter that is the case. ($2. 
John W. Lovell Co.) 





‘ DOVE COTTAGE’ is described, partly in his own words, partly 
in DeQuincey’s, and partly in those of Wordsworth, in the gray- 
clad pamphlet issued under this title by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, with whom originated the movement, now on foot, for the 
purchase and preservation of the modest house and grounds as a 
permanent memorial of the poet. Mr. Brooke. made a pilgrimage 
to the spot with his brother last year, and the idea of securing its 
ve by popular subscription occurred to him as he trod the 

ors and paths made memorable by Wordsworth’s residence there 
from Dec., 1799, to May, 1808. He found that to’buy the cottage 
together with the neighboring field, near an acre large, would cost. 
not more than $3250; and he estimated that $1750 more would 
‘set the place in complete order, plant and beautify the garden, 
clean and arrange the house, and put enough old furniture into it 
to give it a pleasant air of occupation.’ For $2500 more, a Words- 
worth Museum and Library, ‘of simple cottage form,’ might be 
built; but this is a matter for future consideration. At present 
the object aimed at is the purchase of the property and its restora- 
tion to the condition in which Wordsworth left it—aconsummation 
heartily desirable, and easily to be attained, unless there be less. 
liberality among reading people than we think. The modest cot- 
tage (sometimes called Town End ‘from its being the outlier of 
the cluster of buildings which made up, in Wordsworth’s time, 
the hamlet of Grasmere’), after Wordsworth abandoned it, became 
for over twenty years the home of De Quincey, and his experi- 
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ences as an opium-eater were gathered within its walls, the inter- 
view with the Malay having occurred in the kitchen. This gives 
the place a double claim upon the regard of the literary world. 
We suspect that the proceeds from the sale of Mr. Brooke’s very 
interesting pamphlet will go to swell the fund. The Treasurer is 
Mr. Lillie Craik, in care of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden, London. (40 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





PROF. HENRY WOOD of Johns Hopkins University reprints from 
The American Journal of Philology his paper on the ‘ Beginnings 
of the “ Classical” Heroic Couplet in England,’ which is a criti- 
cism of Mr. Gosse’s dicta on that subject in ‘From Shakes 
to Pope.’ He disputes the honor that Mr. Gosse gives to Waller 
as the pioneer in this form of English verse, and endeavors to prove 
that ‘it was Sandys, the predecessor of Waller by several years, 
who first set the type of composition for the new school, and whose 
technical execution is more correct than that of any English writer 
up to Dryden and Pope.’ He fortifies his position by an elabo- 
rate array of historical facts, and by a minute analysis of the metre 
of Sandys and of Waller, counting and comparing the ‘ unstopt 
lines,’ ‘unstopt couplets,’ etc. He appears to make out his case ; 
but we who have not time or taste for the verification of all his facts 
and — may well suspend judgment until the other side has 
been heard. é 





IT IS BECOMING the fashion to decry Landor, and assuredly a 
good oe of his writings is now chaff inthe mouth. But much 
is still delicate and wholesome aliment for the growing mind, and 
young people who have come to the essay-reading age may still ex- 
tract as much nourishment from ‘Pericles and Aspasia’ as from 
‘ The Citizen of the World’ or The Spectator itself. The charm of 
the first mentioned book—one that it will never lose—is in the pure 
girlishness of the letters of Aspasia and Cleone, and in the lyrics, 
which might be written by an etherealized Herrick or a more earthly 
Shelley. There are some that are only pretty conceits, it is true, 
but, even in this line, Landor runs Moore a hard race ; and there is 
many a page of limpid prose which it is safe to take as a model of 
a clear, transparent style. A new edition, in two handy volumes, 
with notes by C. G. Crump, makes part of the Temple Library. 
It is on hand-made paper, and is limited to one thousand copies, 
five hundred for America. It is illustrated with good photogravure 
plates from busts of Pericles, Alcibiades and Aspasia, and a repro- 
duction of an excellent portrait of Landor, by Bewick. Two little 
etchings by Railton of Landor’s birthplace and of the Villa Gher- 
ardesca are also given. ($3.75. Macmillan & Co.) 





THE SYRACUSE (N. Y.) BROWNING CLUB has published an 
account of its‘ Memorial Meeting,’ held on Jan. 9, in a well-printed 
pamphlet of about a hundred pages. It includes papers on the 
poet as ‘historian,’ as ‘help to living,’ as ‘a religious teacher,’ as 
‘an artist,’ and as ‘a dramatist,’ with one on ‘some of his beliefs.’ 
All are interesting, and not unworthy of reproduction in this form. 
The Club, by the by, claims to be the oldest of its class in America. 
It was organized Oct. 28, 1882, and has held weekly meetings, ex- 
cept in the summer, ever since.——‘ THE ANGLO-SAXON POETS 
on the Judgment Day,’ published by Max Niemeyer, of Halle, 
Germany, is an elaborate and exhaustive disquisition upon the 
treatment of the Day of Doom by the pe ay sn poets—with 
whom it was a favorite subject,—together with the sources from 
which.they drew their materials. It was the treatise submitted by 
Prof. Waller Deering, now of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Leipzig. The coveted honor was well earned by this able and eru- 
dite essay. 





Mrs, SARAH WARNER BROOKS'S ‘English Poetry and Poets’ 
is a handsome volume of five hundred pages, made up of lectures 
read to classes upon our poetic literature from the days of the 
ancient bards and minstrels down to our own time, not including 
living writers. We are generally suspicious of works ‘ undertaken 
without the remotest view to publication,’ but merely for ‘oral in- 
formation and entertainment’; but this is much better than the 
average of books thus made up. The lectures are agreeably writ- 
ten, and well suited to interest and instruct the young folk for 
whom they were prepared. As a school text-book the volume 
would be far preferable to the great majority of the formal ‘ His- 
tories of English Literature’ in the market. The poems and ex- 
tracts from poems interspersed are chosen with excellent taste and 


judiciously discussed. rs. Hemans is too highly estimated, but, 


as a rule, the merits of the various authors are fairly weighed. The 
book, moreover, has a good index. ($2. Estes & Lauriat.) 
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Magazine Notes 
The Review of Reviews for July presents, as its frontispiece, a 
hotographic Fe of Miss Philips Fawcett, the mathematician. 
face, seen in profile, is a handsome as well as an intelligent 
one. Another view of it (almost full-face), on page 17, gives a 
different impression of the original's comeliness and intellect- 
uality, having been taken, cna at an earlier age. On page 
19 Miss Fawcett is seen _ tree. She was twelve years old when 
she climbed it; and Mr. Harold Rathbone, catching sight of her 
seated there, fixed the scene in a water-color painting. She is 
absorbed in a book—a treatise on quaternions, no doubt,—and 
probably has not observed her observer. The Character Sketch 
this month is of this suddenly famous young lady and her distin- 
guished mother; and we find in it this anecdote of years ago:— 
‘Mother and daughter were packing up for a journey. ‘‘ Have 
you remembered to pack your doll?” Mrs. Fawcett asked. 
“Hush!” said the child, with a confidential glance at the open 
cupboard,—“ I don’t want her to know she’s a doll!” ’ Facsimiles 
of their handwriting show the mother to be a better penman 
than the daughter. ‘The Story that Transformed the World ’ is 
Mr. Stead’s account of the performance at Ober-Ammergau this 
year, illustrated with reproductions of the authorized photographs, 
for — publication in England he has secured the exclusive 
right. 


Summer heats are not expected to make any difference to read- 
ers of The North American Review. In the July number Mona 
Caird continues her articles on ‘ The Emancipation of the Family,’ 
which are decidedly hard reading ; Andrew Carnegie sums up the 
tariff discussion at such length that a shorter summary is still de- 
sirable ; Elbridge T. Gerry discourses on such a wintry subject as 
the employment of children on the stage; and‘ X. Y. M.’ and 
Speaker Reid discuss the latter’s decision about the quorum diffi- 
culty. The two writers from whom some amusement might be 
expected, Justin McCarthy and Chauncey M. Depew, are handi- 
capped by such heavy subjects as ‘The Prince of Wales’ and 
‘Railway Men in Politics.’ The opening paragraphs of Mr. Bal- 
four’s answer to Mr. Parnell give some slight idea of the ex- 
tremely complicated character of the Irish land question, and are 
notable as admitting that most of its difficulties are the result of 
misgovernment. The point has been taken out of the rest of the 
article by recent cablegrams regarding Mr. Parnell’s purposes to- 
ward Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase Bill. Sir Charles Dilke answers 
critics of ‘Problems of Greater Britain’; and Mrs. H. C. Cooper, 
who answers Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s recent article on ‘Audacity in 
Women Novelists,’ makes the mistake of extending Mr. Lathrop’s 
remarks to apply to women in general, 

Macmillan’s for July is an excellent summer number. Its more 
serious articles are not heavy, and the lighter ones are of more than 
average quality. ‘My Poet,’ which is the first of a series of ‘Chap- 
ters from an Unwritten Memoir,’ tells of a little girl’s meeting with 
the Provengal poet Jasmin, and her disappointment with his burly 
figure and jolly features. ‘Farm-Pupils in the Colonies’ tells of a 
phase of modern immigrant life (for some of these English farm- 

upils are to be found in the United States as well as in the Eng- 
fish Colonies) which is absolutely new to the average American. 
T. Bailey Saunders’s ‘ Lessing’s Faust’ tells very little about that 
unfinished work, but gossips agreeably about the re; | versions of 
the Faust legend. ‘A Forty-Pound Salmon’ and ‘Valencia Del 
Cid ’ are regulation summer articles of sport and travel. Edward 
Carpenter, in ‘ The Smoke-Plague and its Remedy,’ tells the Eng- 
lish people that nothing but a little determination on their part is 
needed to restore clear skies to London, Birmingham and York. 
There is the usual instalment of ‘Kirsteen,’ and a wild, true tale 
of contemporary Paris, ‘A Waltz of Chopin,’ by the author of 
‘Aut Diabolus, Aut Nihil.’ 


~The New England Magaziue for July opens with an article on _ 
‘Our National Songs,’ by Mary L. D. Ferris, which is illustrated by 

hotographs of the authors, their residences and compositions. The 

istory of ‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee’ is given in the words of the 
author, a college classmate of Dr. Holmes, who wrote of him 


Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 


Ibsen’s ‘Social Dramas ’ are critically considered by Edward 
Fuller, who, while acknowledging the Norwegian’s power in mak- 
ing the drama express adequately human weakness and failure, 
points out the excrescences which disfigure his art. An elabor- 
ately illustrated article on ‘St. Paul,’ by Condé Hamlin, gives a 
ve — idea of the material — of the city. ‘Some Annals 
of ‘Ol Haverhill,’ by Albert L. Bartlett, recalls its associations with 
Whittier, who was born there, and with Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Edward James Carter, in ‘A House with a History,’ describes the 
old Garrison home in the same place. 


Isabel G. Eaton has a 
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leasant historical story, ‘A Romance of Castine.’ Dr. Edward E. 
ale’s Tarry at Home Travel touches Matunnek and West Point. 
In The English Illustrated for July the piece de résistance is a 

long and well-illustrated article on Eton: H. C. Maxwell Lyte, C. 
B., writes of it historically and descriptively; the Rev. Sidney R. 
James treats of college athletics ; and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton has 
a page or two on the school considered as a school. Adare Manor, 
the ancient seat of the Geraldines, is described by Lady E. Wyndham 
Quin, with many pretty woodcuts. There is a long poem, St. Ce- 
cilia,’ by Lewis Morris; an article on the art of silhouetting (illus- 
trated), by Andrew W. Tuer; some chapters of William Morris's 
new romance, ‘ The Glittering Plain’; and some notes of travel, 
‘ Overland from India,’ by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.LE. 
A prize design for public baths, of classical style, and printed in 
tints, after the architect’s drawing, is the frontispiece of the August 
Cosmopolitan. It is by Mr. John G. Howard, and would look very 
well at the end of Battery Park. Other designs are given as illus- 
trations to an article by J. B. Walker. Elizabeth Bisland’s ‘ Flying 
Trip Around the World’ brings her to Singapore and Penang, and 
is fully illustrated. ‘Old Guilds of Flanders,’ by Hubert Pierson, 
is full of pictures of quaint gables, screens, tables, and mantel- 
pieces. ‘The World’s First Great Ship Railway,’ between the Bay 
of Fundy and Northumberland Strait, is described by Prof. C. G. D. 
Roberts. Anillustrated article on ‘Hypnotism’ is a novelty. The 
se are from pe of patients of Prof. Donato. ‘The 
aning Glories of Versailles ’ gives pictures of various parts of the 
great Palace, and of the beauties who adorned its salons in times 
one by. ‘Historic Illustrations of the Confederacy,’ by Murat 
alstead, reproduces a large number of old Confederate carica- 
tures. There are two short stories,‘ Why the Bishop Left Rye 
Beach,’ by Oscar Fay Adams, and ‘Hollister’s Wife,’ by Francis 
Boardman ; and more than the usual complement of poetry and 
articles of current interest. 





The Lounger 


ACCOMPANYING the review of Mr. Cawein’s ‘ Lyrics and Idyls,’ 
which will be found on another page of this week’s CRITIC, came 
this metrical comment on the book. My readers will, I think, for- 
give me for printing it :— 

DEar J. B. G.:—For better or for worse 
Here is a verdict on Kentucky verse, 
Which, good in spots and spotted when it’s good, 
Requires twice reading to be understood. 
A smack of Swinburne and a kiss of Keats, 

‘ Artful alliteration’ and conceits, 
All intermingled in a careless way, 
Combine to cloud the youthful Cawein’s day; 
Yet there be verses in this tome of ‘ his’n’ 
Which seem to hint that a new ‘ pote’ is risen. 
Lines there are, truly, not so good as these; 
Tropes likewise, sz/es, but hardly similes; 
But when a rhymer makes one lyric float 
Lightly as this of his I’ve dared to quote, 
All I can say is—‘Give the boy a show; 
He’s got a deucéd rocky way to hoe.’ 





A LITERARY JOURNAL is not the place to discuss political and 
commercial problems, such as the tariff question; but even at the 
risk of treading upon dangerous turf, I must repeat an anecdote 
that made its way to my office not many days ago. An American 
and an Englishman were ‘ talking tariff "—good-humoredly enough, 
but from opposite points of view. whew the Britisher exclaimed : 
‘I see plainly enough that the only way for us to open your mark- 
ets to English — is to come over here and give you a good 
thrashing.’ ‘ What, agazn?’ rejoined the American! 





LorD ROSEBERY, in his speech at the opening of the library 

resented to Edinburgh by Andrew Carnegie, remarked that 

r. Carnegie’s gift was the most princely ever made for such a 
purpose. A correspondent, who read this statement in a notice of 
the exercises in THE CRITIC'S columns, writes to us that Enoch 
Pratt’s gift to Baltimore was a larger one. It comprised a library 
building capable of holding 200,000 volumes, four branch libraries, 
and $833,333.33, provided the city would grant $50,000 to- 
ward the Library’s support. Moreover, ex-Gov. Tilden gave the 
city of New York (posthumously) several million dollars for a 
free public library, but his relations are still engaged in an effort to 
defeat his intentions. The striking thing about Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefaction is, that it is only one of several similar gifts. Wher- 
ever this self-made Scottish-American millionaire sees a worth 
town, he becomes seized with an uncontrollable desire to give it 
something, and the something is likelier to be a public library than 
anything else. 


Critic Number 343 

If A MAN'S FACE may be taken as an index to his character, 
the prejudice I feel against Mr. Grant Allen, founded solely on 
his writings, is not ill-placed. To my thinking Mr. Allen is one 
of the most mischievous writers of the day. Maupassant at his 
worst could not do so much harm. Those who read the French 
author are more or less prepared for the immorality of his stor- 
ies, which are intended to be read only as fiction. Mr. Allen on 
the other hand is supposed to be a scientist, and under the name 
of science he writes such stuff as Malthus might blush to read. 
In the June number of Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews is a portrait 


of Mr. Grant Allen—a reproduction of a photograph. There you 
have the whole story. 





IT HAS BEEN RUMORED for some time, and the story has at last 
reached the newspapers, that Mr. James Gordon Bennett is trying 
to buy, or to lease for ninety-nine years, the triangle of land at the 
junction of Broadway, Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, with a 
view to the erection thereon of a new Herald building. Mr. How- 
land, who looks after Mr. Bennett’s business interests, declines 
to be interviewed on the subject, and Mr. Manice, the owner of the 
Property, while not deaf to the overtures of the reporters, laughs 
at the idea of parting with so valuable a bit of ground. Mr. Ben- 
nett, therefore, may not be able to secure this property, but there 
are other desirable lots up town which he may get if he wants to. 
I think that he shows his — in meditating an up-town move. 
Up town will certainly be the place for the newspaper of the future. 
Even now I can see little advantage to a daily journal in being down 
town. To be near the Western Union Telegraph building has been 
a good reason; but nowadays, with pneumatic tubes shooting 
copy into an editor’s lap, a mile or two is a matter of little con- 
sequence. Everything that goes on in town in the evening is 
above Eighth Street. A reporter loses half an hour in getting 
down town, and he still has his story to write up. He may save 
some time, perhaps, by writing out his notes en route; but he is apt 
to lose it again in deciphering them when he gets to his desk. It is 
tradition as much as anything that keeps the enterprising newspa- 
per in Printing House Square to-day. 





IN THE July Writer, Mr. Robert S. Keaton gives some good 
advice on ‘ The Use of Note-Books.’ I agree with all he says in 
favor of the note-book as an aid to the writer; at the same time, I 
think the thing an insufferable bore. You never have it when the 
happy thought strikes you, and it is always on your mind. And 
again it. takes such an inordinate amount of time to keep a note- 
book properly. I have tried again and again, and I am trying now; 
but when I write,I find that I draw upon the pigeon-holes of my 
memory ratherthan upon written memoranda. Perhaps what I 
write would be of greater value if I did consult a book of notes; 
that I do not gainsay; but I am quite sure I shall never be able to 
keep either a scrap-book or a note-book with any satisfaction or 
success. 





IN THE SAME number of Zhe Writer, in the department de- 
voted to ‘Helpful Hints and Suggestions,’ ‘L. R. B.’ makes a 
suggestion that would impose a new burden on the family of the 
literary man. He argues that when a writer finishes a manuscript, 
he should get some one to read it aloud to him. The only ‘some 
one’ who could be called upon to perform such an ungrateful office 
would, of course, be a member of one’s own family. Says ‘L. R. 
B.’ :—‘ There will be no delicate slurring of rough passages, no 
generous hurry with the too lengthy sentences, nor tender lingering 
over those that are too brief. The unfamiliar paragraphs will be 
rendered truthfully, the charms will show out sweetly, and the 
faults will glare.’ 





Ay! THEY WILL INDEED. And the writer will glare, too, and 

nash his teeth, and wish ‘ L. R. B.’ at the bottom  s the sea with 
fis suggestions. It is bad enough to hear a person read one’s own 
writing when it has the advantage of being printed in clear type; 
but read from the manuscript (every one knows the illegibility of the 
7 ~_— hand’), it would drive the listening author to suicide—or 
murder. 





UNDER THE TITLE ‘A Surprise for the Sicilians,’ the 7rzdune 
last Sunday exposed the sad slip of the Gzornale diz Sicilia of 
Palermo, in translating from ‘a distinguished American author’ 
‘a new story’ entitled ‘Leone: The Romance of a Brigand Chief’ ; 
the ‘ new story’ being, as a matter of fact, an old one, written, not 
by a ‘ distinguished American,’ but by a native of Palermo—Mr. 
Luigi Monti—the ‘ young Sicilian’ of Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,’ and published years ago in Ticknor’s Round Robin 
Series. This revelation would have been more of a ‘surprise for 
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the Sicilians’ if it had not been made some months since in the 
Boston 7yvanscripi, and in THE CRITIC of April 12. 





Str EDWIN ARNOLD'S ‘Light of the World’ has reached 
San Francisco. A despatch to the Hera/d says that the author re- 
cently gave a reading from the MS. for some charitable purpose in 
Japan, and that all the Europeans and Americans in Tokio attend- 
edit. It continues :— : 

One of the audience, Harry Deakin, a famous curio dealer of Yoko- 
hama, was so enthusiastic that he bought all American rights to the poem. 
It is said that he paid the large sum of $25,000. It is said that one of 
the greatest living American poets is going to write in lines here and 
there so as to secure copyright, which will appear in his name and Sir 
Edwin’s conjointly. This will be the first instance of an English poet 
of high rank publishing his magnum opus in America before its appear- 
ance in England. 


Why is it not said that Mr. Deakin paid $100,000 for the Amer- 
ican rights? That is a much larger and more impressive sum; and 
when one is drawing the long bow, it is just as well to draw it to 
the cracking point. The ‘curio dealer’ in question evidently knows 
how to exploit his wares, even when they are so far out of his ‘ line’ 
as a religious poem. 

THE DEATH OF Mr. J. W. Watson, author of ‘ Beautiful Snow,’ 
has reminded the public that the poem really had a bona-fide au- 
thor. At one time it looked as if everybody had written it: every- 
body, or almost everybody, claimed to have done so; and though 
comparatively few proved their right to be considered its author, 
the popular mind was pretty badly muddled by their conflicting 
claims. Mr. Watson was buried on July 21 from the undertak- 
ing rooms of W. H. Hawks, 8 Sixth Avenue. ‘A few of his old 
friends, and some of the new ones who had tried to make his last 
days a little brighter, were present,’ as well as the officiating 
clergyman, the Rev. W. M. Geer. The people who tried to rob 
him, during his lifetime, of the credit of having written ‘ Beautiful 
Snow,’ have now an excellent chance to present their claims anew. 
I believe, indeed, they have already begun to do so. 





London Letter 


ALL THAT WAS agreeable and flattering passed between Mr. H. 
M. Stanley and his publishers at the dinner given on the occasion 
of the launch of ‘the Book’ on Thursday last. Speech after 
speech to the honor and glory of everybody concerned in the man- 
ufacture of ‘In Darkest Africa’ flowed harmoniously forth; and 
though to those who were not in the ‘ring,’ all of this may not 
have been quite so amusing as to those who were, still there can be 
no doubt of the general success of Messrs. Sampson Low’s compli- 
mentary banquet. Whose was the best speech? From what I 
read, Mr. Stanley’s own—from what I /ear, the Bishop of Ripon’s. 
But then Dr. Boyd Carpenter is always good, and every word 
uttered in that thrilling voice of his is pleasant to the ear. Now, 
Mr. Stanley has rather a disagreeable voice. Even for an after- 
dinner speech a trifle of this sort has its weight. Asto‘the Book’ 
itself, everybody will have his or her own opinion, and it is being 
too widely reviewed to need even a passing comment from: me. 
There is no question about its sale. But I may make one remark: 
I do not hear it talked about at fashionable dinner-tables and tea- 
tables. It has not attained to being the theme of conversation 
when ordinary people meet together. That is the best test of a 
book's popularity. It is nothing to be the topic of a literary gath- 
ering: any book so important as ‘ In Darkest Africa’ is sure to be 
discussed by the thoughtful and intellectual; but when you are not 
asked by every young jackanapes or old ‘ Jack-a-dandy * you meet, 
* Have you read Stanley’s book ?’ you may be tolerably safe in pre- 
prves that Stanley’s book will be out in a cheaper edition very 
shortly. 

On the other side, a lighter hand is making all the running in the 
«smart world’ just now. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the author of the 
hour. If you see areader absorbed in the volume he holds in his 
hand, right in the midst of a chattering circle, or assemblin 
group into which new comers every moment penetrate, a thousan 
to one it is ‘Soldiers Three’ or ‘The Gadsbys ’ which has him fast, 
which causes the slow smile to settle down upon his absorbed 
countenance, and renders his deaf ears insensible to the Babel of 
tongues and the rustle of robes. There are more treats of the kind 
in store for us. Yesterday I was shown the proof-sheets of the 
London edition of ‘ Wee Willie Winkie,’ etc. (how delightful it is to 
read proofs which you have not to correct and with whose misde- 
meanors you have no manner of concern !), and though to my mind 
this new story of boy life is less delicately accentuated than some 
of the former ones, much of it is profoundly true and profoundly 
touching. 
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It isa pity, however, that those revolting characters who make a 
mask of sanctity in order to cover tyranny and cruelty, should so 
often form subjects for able pens. Mr. Kipling need not have made 
the wretched woman who maltreats the poor little ‘ Black Sheep,’ 
quote texts and vilify her Maker, in order to depict him as misera- 
ble beneath her roof. We know that these canting hypocrites 
exist and abound; we know, also, that when they appear in fiction, 
their authors have in all probability no intention of casting through 
them a slur upon religion; but they should remember that every 
reader is not clear-minded, and that to show up a vile man or 
woman in his or her own colors, while yet making them profess 
piety, is too often to make the idea of the piety, as well as of the per- 
son, repulsive. Young people, especially, are unable to make nice 
distinctions, when arrested by the vivid and graphic portraiture of 
master hands. 

I hear that our vetefan authoress, Miss Yonge, is about to give 
us a story, the scene of which is laid in the time of Vespasian. 
Does anyone know very much about the time of Vespasian? Was 
it a deeply interesting time? After ‘The Slaves of Sabinas’ comes 
out in the autumn, perhaps some will be able to answer this query. 
But I fear even the lovers of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe’ and ‘ The 
Little Duke’ have been choked off by the exceeding smallness of 
the range to which Miss Yonge has for some time past confined 
herself, and that not a very great number even of the young ladies 
pertaining to rectories and vicarages, who form the greater part of 
The Monthly Packet’s subscribers and contributors, will rave 
about ‘ The Slaves of Sabinas.’ ; 

There is also another dear old favorite of our childhood at work. 
Miss Sarah Tytler announces a new novel, entitled ‘ Sapphira.’ 
This sounds more lively ; but will any modern Sapphira ever rival 
or eclipse those delicious heroines of Mrs. Opie’s once famous 
‘Opie on Lying’? ‘Opie on Lying’! Was there ever a book so 
hideously marred by its title? It is simply the brightest, wittiest, 
most sparkling little gem of a collection ever known. Each tale it 
contains is better than the last ; though penned many years ago, 
so true is every word to life, that it comes home to us as though 
written but yesterday. Why does no enterprising publisher brin 
out a fresh edition? The tale of ‘ The Potted Sprats’ alone wall 
ensure appreciation. 

And ‘Rivingtons’ is no more! Yesterday the last traces of 
that grand old firm disappeared, and away went the last of the 
staff—such as were going—to Paternoster Row. The Messrs. 
Longmans are very nice people, but ‘ Mr. Francis’ was greatly be- 
loved by all at Waterloo Place, and I fancy there was not a mem- 
ber of the establishment but was sorry for the change. And what 
will all the shovel-hats and gaiters do? ‘ Rivingtons’ was a sort 
of club to them. The ‘G. F.S.’ (Girls’ Friendly Society) ladies 
may take new root at Messrs. Wells, Gardner’s,—but learned dig- 
nitaries of the Church will not see bringing out their choice mu- 
sings through any other medium than that of the time-honored 
clerical firm. They will have to try Mr. Ruskin’s plan, but even 
he is making new arrangements. There has been a kind of ‘ gen- 
eral post’ throughout all the printing and publishing world of late: 
nothing seems fixed or stationary. 

The death of Sir Edwin Chadwick, aged eighty-eight, on Satur- 
day last, seems to have been totally unexpected, at least by him- 
self. Quite lately he talked about ‘ requiring four years’ wherein 
to collect the recollections of his long and laborious life, after which 
task was completed, he added, he should ‘begin to take his rest.’ 
It is not many octogenarians who would thus speak. But Sir Ed- 
win came of a long-lived family, his father, his grandfather, and 
his great- grandfather having all completed over ninety years. 
Naturally, it had seemed quite presumable to the veteran scientist 
and economist that he should do the same. Sir Edwin Chadwick 
was chiefly known for his valuable services in connection with 
hygienic science. He was knighted a few years ago. 

anon Liddon has been very ill ever since attending Lord Car- 
narvon’s funeral at High Clere last week. The day of the funeral 
was (for a wonder this season) bright and fine, and the lovely 
Berkshire woods never looked more beautiful than when the scene 
of that mournful and imposing ceremonial; but somehow Dr. 
Liddon took a chill—as some one or other invariably does at a 
funeral,—and a serious attack of gout in the head has ensued. 
Can nothing be done to make funerals less severe as tests of 
strength? Must the mourners always of necessity stand bare- 
headed, however inclement be the weather, on the cold, wet grass 
round the open grave? No wonder that even the youthful and 
robust shun the ordeal. 

On Saturday last, there was a fine exhibition at Lea, off the Isle 
of Wight, when that remarkable weapon, the Brennan torpedo, 
performed to admiration for the benefit of a large y invited to 
the scene by Mr. E. Stanhope, the Secretary of State for War. 
This was what they saw: a majestic old hulk blown to pieces, as 
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she slowly clove the shining waters of the Solent. The vessel, an 
old merchant brig of five hundred tons, was towed out to within 
eleven hundred yards of the torpedo station, where a Lieutenant of 
the Royal Engineers had his hand upon the controlling machinery. 
A little tramway ran down thence to the water’s edge, and from 
this there suddenly flew forth a steel, spindle-shaped body, about 
fifteen feet long, bearing on its back a thin, steel flagstaff eight 
feet high. The torpedo—for this was the torpedo—darted into the 
waves and was instantly lost to view; but the flagstaff, with its 
little flag, protruded about two feet above the surface of the water, and 
swiftly travelling onward, showed that the deadly weapon beneath 
was making straight for the doomed hulk. With ever increasing 
speed the flagstaff seemed to cut the wavelets, which flew in spray 
high on either side ; and at length it was seen to pass beneath the 
stern of the hulk. A breathless pause amongst the band of spectators 
was succeeded by acry of ‘A miss !’ from those best informed; but 
in another minute a terrific jet of smoke and black dust spurted a 
hundred feet into the blue sky above, flinging torn spars and tim- 
bers on every side, while a tremendous report rang through the air. 
The torpedo had done its work. The victim was shattered to 
match wood. One could not help but think upon what that scene 
might have been, had it been enacted with a /vzng prey, so to speak, 
bearing a living freight! _ 

A more commonplace ocean function took place the same after- 
noon, when the Blenheim was launched. The Blenheim is, with 
one exception, the largest un armored war-ship afloat. Her en- 
gines are to be 20,000 horse-power, and she will have a minimum 
speed of twenty-two knots an hour. We shall need modern sub- 
stitutes for ‘Hearts of Oak’ with such ships as these. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE RESIGNATION of the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain as Libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library has caused sincere regret among 
—— familiar with the value of his services to that institution. 

ucceeding Justin Winsor in the office about a dozen years ago, he 
has fulfilled its duties with an ability and fidelity which have ren- 
dered the selection of his successor extremely difficult. He was 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court when he was appointed Libra- 
rian, and his judicial training has been of much advantage to him 
in the historical pursuits in which he has gained a high reputation. 
Unlike most librarians of great libraries, Judge Chamberlain is a 
man in whom literary acquisitions have not deadened originality of 
thought; he is not overweighted by his learning, but makes it the 
means of broadening and liberalizing his mind. In their resolu- 
tions embodying their sense of the loss which the Library has sus- 
tained by Judge Chamberlain’s resignation, the Trustees emphasize 
his special attainments in the study of early American history as 
having proved of essential advantage to the Library in bringing that 
department to the high standard that had already been reached in 
other branches of knowledge. 

I may add that his papers contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society have attracted great attention by 
their depth of research and independence and originality of thought, 
and have made a new departure in the treatment of their various 
subjects. His review of the closing volume of Palfrey’s History of 
New England in a recent number of Zhe Nation has been pro- 
nounced by Dr. Edward Eggleston one of the most important 
articles in American history that has appeared in our time, and the 
author is represented as occupying an almost unique position in 
pin po of his union of philosophic breadth, accuracy and im- 
partiality. 

It is seldom that with such grave intellectual characteristics are 
combined a deep and tender appreciation of what is most vital in 
the relations of poetry and nature, but Judge Chamberlain has 
shown in his treatment of this subject that his insight into the con- 
ditions of poetic art is the result of a profound observation and a 
tender sentiment. He is an admirable literary critic by virtue of 
his extensive learning, abounding sympathy and keen discrimina- 
tion. It is hoped that he will devote his leisure to the preparation 
of a work which will adequately represent his attainments and 
abilities as a student of American history. 

The death of the Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter was a great blow to 
his many friends and admirers, who prized even more than his in- 
tellectual gifts his genial, whole-souled disposition. His was one 
of those sunny, sympathetic natures that attract persons unable 
to appreciate poetic insight or scholarly attainments. He was a 
profound student of the Greek and Latin classics and of the early 
Christian Fathers, read Plato with ease in the original, and his 
li , which was adorned by superb prizes that he got at Oxford, 
contained ponderous tomes that to him were full of sweetness and 
light. No clergyman in Boston was his equal in classical attain- 
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ments, and he had a pac Spirituality which was felt by all who 
were under the spell of his eloquence. His lectures upon his 
travels in Greece were remarkable examples of the fusion of rare 
scholarship with overflowing sentiment and enthusiasm. His 
a poem, ‘Liber Amoris,’ exhibits powers which if he had 
ived would have flowered into achievements beyond even that rich 
product of his thought and imagination. Dying at the early age 
of forty-two he has left behind him sweet pe tender memories 
which will be cherished even more than the recollection of his 
brilliant talents and acquirements. 

‘ Around the World with the Blue Jackets’ is the title of a book 
which D. Lothrop Co, will publish in August. Its author, Lieu- 
tenant Henry E. Rhoades, formerly of the United States Navy, is 
now on the staff of the New York 7Zyzbune, a position which is a 
guarantee of his ability to write an interesting book. He tells the 
story of the voyage of the United States steamer Iroquois, to show 
the American flag in foreign ports shortly after the Civil War, and 
describes picturesquely the characters and scenes that came under 
his observation. 

A book of adventure of a more stirring kind, to be brought out 
next month by the same firm, is entitled ‘ The Lion City of Africa.’ 
The author is Willis Boyd Allen, editor of Zhe Cottage Hearth, 
who is a popular writer of this class of books. He has just gone 
on a trip to Alaska. The first edition of Margaret Sidney’s ‘ Five 
Little Peppers Midway ’ was sold before publication. 

I hear that Teodoro Serrao, the author of ‘ Brushes and Chisels,’ 
the bright story of artist life in Rome lately published by Lee & 
Shepard, is omnart on a history of sculpture which is designed to 
be more complete than any English asin onthesubject. Especial 
attention is to be given to modern sculpture, which has not been 
treated of with sufficient fullness in other books in this depart- 
ment. The history is written in a clear and simple style to fit it 
for the use of schools and for general reading. 

Miss Mabel Fuller, author of the popular story ‘ Aspen Shades,’ 
is engaged on a series of fairy-stories. 

I have just heard of a curious illustration of the impression pro- 
duced by a work of fiction in leading readers to suppose that its 
suggestions had stimulated important scientific discoveries. The 
recent experiments of Prof. W.G. Thompson of the New York 
Medical College in grafting brain tissue have elicited inquiries 
whether he had not profited by the revelations of ‘The Uncloseted 
Skeleton,’ a story by Lucretia Hale and Edwin Lassetter Bynner, 
which appeared in The Atlantic several years ago. In the story, 
Spurzheim, the phrenologist, who used to live in Boston, was repre- 
sented as performing asimilar operation to that of Prof. Thompson, 
and the professional details were ingeniously worked up. 

BOSTON, July 21, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





International Copyright 


Mr. Epmunp Gosse’s article in Zhe Fortnightly, on ‘The 
Protection of American Literature,’ is. one of the few dis- 
cussions of the subject of International Copyright from a 
British point of view that have not tended to hinder rather 
than help the cause. In it, he says:— 


When Copyright passes at length, when some morning we wake 
up to read that America has wiped off this stain upon her charac- 
ter, what is to be the result? The first result, one fears, will be a 
great disappointment to scores of moderately distinguished English 
authors, who imagine that Congress has but to legalize the status 
of foreign intellectual property in America, to double or even treble 
their receipts. There is a good deal of vague and optimistic ho 
felt in literary circles, and nourished, I am afraid, not a little by 
rose-colored beams darted — the spectacles of our friend Mr. 
Walter Besant, to whom the profession of author owes so immense 
a debt for his encouragement, sympathy, and active partisanship. 
It is ugly to throw cold water on these hopes, but what are the 
facts? Certain persons—perhaps, at the extreme limit, fifteen au- 
thors, male and female—will experience an instant and large in- 
crease in the value of their future property. A considerable num- 
ber of other authors, almost wholly novelists, will be able to make 
rather better terms than they make now, and will secure some- 
what ky stipe receipts. But the bulk of the writing tribe, and 
among them some who have the most celebrated of living names, 
will find that American copyright improves their financial condi- 
tion not an iota. Unless Gooke are comparatively short, unless 
they are strictly popular in character, unless they have some sud- 
den ae given them from without, they are, at the present 
time, when they could be snatched for nothing, not reprinted in 
America, . . . The people who will benefit from the adoption 


of copyright, and that instantly and largely, are the authors of 
America. The present condition of the law is positively annihi- 
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lating American literature. It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult every year for a young novelist to publish a book in the 
United States. The publishers must have great faith in his present 
vigor and in his future popularity to print his volume for him. Who 
is going to buy these new and unknown books at six shillings each, 
when he can get Meredith and Norris and Mrs. Oliphant for a small 
fraction of that sum? The first direct action of the Copy- 
right Law, when it passes, will be to destroy an immense crop of 
base English fiction, and to give the young American novelist, of 
the better class, a chance of being heard. _ It will also, it is to be 
hoped, put a good deal more money into the pockets of our few 
. leading novelists. It appears to me Utopian to imagine that, for 
some time to come, it will do much more in a financial direction. 
The publishers to whom it is addressed are circulating 
the following letter from the editor of Zhe Evening Post :— 


208 BROADWAY, NEw YorRK, July 11, 1890. 
MEssrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS :— 

We are in receipt of your letter of July 10 charging us with hav- 
ing, on various occasions for some years back, reprinted short 
stories from English magazines without paying its authors or pub- 
lishers any compensation. The charge is true; our excuse is to 
be found in the old legal maxim: ‘ De minimus non curat lex.’ 
We have made inquiries ourselves as to whether the publishers of 
English magazines object to it. We assumed they did not, as 
long as the source was acknowledged, as none of the magazines 
are reprinted in this country, and none have more than a trifling 
sale here. Finding that the publishers do object, we have stopped 
the practice. Please print this in Zhe Vozce and Homiletic Re- 
view. Yours truly, 

THE EDITOR OF The Evening Post. 


The Western Association of Writers adopted this month 
the following resolutions :— 


That, while the people of the West want cheap books, they do 
not want books made cheap by stealing them from Americans or 
foreigners. 

That the honor of the American people demands that the present 
system of mutual thievery carried on by Americans and foreign 
publishers shall cease at once. 

That we condemn the course of those of our Representatives in 
Congress who voted against the copyright bill in the House of 
Representatives, 

hat we cannot support with voice or pen any man who shall 
persist in opposing a measure so just, and so entirely in accord 

_ with good morals and wise statesmanship. 

. That some Members of Congress cannot shield themselves be- 
hind the pretense that they want cheap books for their constituents ; 
and Members who at first were in favor of the copyright bill can- 
not complain if distrust and suspicion should find place in the 
minds of those who have heard it charged that the book pirates, 
whose business the proposed act threatened, were represented by a 
powerful lobby, willing to use their ill-gotten gains to defeat this 
measure of justice. Hereby we do not mean to charge that such 
members were actuated by venal considerations, but we would 
admonish them that in this era of corruption they subject them- 
selves to suspicion by such change of position. 

That the hearty thanks of this Association are hereby tendered 
to Hon. W. D. Bynum and Hon. Joseph B. Cheadle for their votes 
in favor of the copyright bill. 





Eugene Schuyler 


EUGENE SCHUYLER, American Consul-General at Cairo, Egypt» 
who died at his post on the 18th inst., was descended from Philip, 
brother of Peter Schuyler, the latter being Albany’s first Mayor. 
His birth occurred at Ithaca, N. Y., on Feb. 26, 1840, and he was 
graduated at Yale at the age of nineteen. While at college he had 
taken two scholarships, and in pursuing his post-graduate studies 
he found time to assist President Porter in revising Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. He was a pepe ay of the Columbia College Law School 
(1863), and practised at the New York Bar; butin 1866 he entered 
the diplomatic service, and was Consul at Moscow (1867-9) and 
Revel (1869-70), and Secretary of ation at St. Petersburg 
(1870-6). In 1873, during a leave of absence, he made a lon 
journey through Russian Turkestan, Khokand, Bokhara an 

uldja. In 1876 he became Secretary of Legation and Consul- 
General at Constantinople, and in the summer was sent to investi- 
gate the Bulgarian atrocities. His report did much to influence 
the subsequent history of that Turkish principality. In 1878 he 


went to Birmingham as Consul, and a year later was trans- 
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ferred to Rome as Consul-General. In 1880 he became Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul-General at Bukharest, and in 1881 was 
authorized to conclude treaties with Roumania and Servia. From 
1882 to 1884 he was Minister-Resident and Consul-General to 
Greece, Servia and Roumania. He then returned to the United 
States and devoted himself to literary work, and delivered some 
lectures. - In March, 1889, he was nominated to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the State Department, but declined the honor. Later in 
the year he was sent to Cairo as Consul-General. 

Mr. Schuyler was a corresponding member of the Roumanian 
Academy, and of the London, Russian, Italian and American Geo- 
ara: societies, and had been decorated by the Governments of 

ussia, Greece, Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria. From Williams 
College he received the degree of LL.D. in 1882 and from Yale in 
1885. He was the editor of John A. Porter’s ‘Selections from the 
Kalevala’ (1867), the translator of Tourguéneff’s ‘Fathers and 
Sons’ (1867) and Tolstoi’s ‘Cossacks’ (1878), and the author of 
‘ Turkestan : Notes of —— in Russian Turkestan, Khokand, 
Bokhara and Kuldja ’ (1876), ‘ Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia’ 
(1884), and ‘ American Diplomacy, and the Furtherance of Com- 
merce ’ (1886), his publishers being Charles Scribner's Sons. In 
July, 1877, he married Miss Gertrude King, daughter of Charles 
King and sister of Mme. Waddington, wife of the French Ambas- 
sador to England. No hint of his ill-health having reached this 
country, the news of his death came as a complete surprise. 








In a Volume of Sir Thomas Browne 
(The Atlantic Monthly] 
STRANGE spoil from this weird garden Memory brings ; 
Here, hard by Flower de Luce, the night-blast sows 
Moonstruck Thessalian herbs; o’erhead (who knows ?) 
Or from beneath, a sough of missioned wings ; 
The soil, enriched with mould of Coptic kings, 
Bears, intertwining, substances and shows, 
And in the mist about their mystic rose 
The Muses dance, while rapt Apollo sings. 
All-potent Phantasy, the spell is thine ; 
Thou lay’st thy careless finger on a word, 
And there forever shall thine effluence shine, 
The witchery of thy rhythmic pulse be heard ; 
Yea, where thy foot hath left its pressure fine, 
Though but in passing, haunts the Attic bird. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Fine Arts 


The Monument to Columbus 

GAETANO RUSSO is the sculptor of the statue of Columbus to 
be presented to New York by our Italian fellow-citizens. His de- 
signs, approved by a committee appointed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, call for a monument seventy-five feet in height, the column 
being of granite, and the statue, arrayed in the garb of an admiral, 
of Carrara marble. From the column will project representations 
of the poops and prows of the three vessels which accompanied 
Columbus. The anterior portion of the estal will contain a 
group representing the ‘Genius of Columbus,’ his hand resting on 
a globe of the world, which he is studying. On the posterior por- 
tion will be a representation in bronze of an immense eagle, the 
coat-of-arms of America and of Genoa, the birthplace of the navi- 
gator ; and the sides of the pedestal will be decorated with bas- 
reliefs representing incidents in his life. J? Progresso Italo- Ameré- 
cano continues to collect contributions of money and of objects for 
a fair for the benefit of the fund. The cost of the monument will 
be $20,000. Premier Crispi has given 1000 lire (about $200), and 
promises of presents for the fair have been given by the King and 
Queen of Italy and the Grand Master of the Italian Masons. 





Art Notes 

THE July Portfolio has for frontispiece a photogravure of the 
recumbent statue of the Duke of Wellington by Alfred Stevens. 
Mr. Pennell’s sketches on the way from ‘Charing-Cross to St. 
Paul's’ are continued and include the entrances to Exeter Hall and 
the Gaiety Theatre. The Lyceum is shown by night and by day 
from.the same point of view ; and there is a full-page etching of 
the Strand. The text is by Justin McCarthy. ‘The British Seas” 


series takes us along the wild Welsh Coast, with pictures of Pen- 
maenmawr, Flint Castle and Ulverstone Sands, and a mezzotint of 
Carnarvon Castle, by Alfred Dawson. 

—Ford Madox Brown,a painter of the later pre-Raphaelite school, 
highly thought of in England, is the subject of the opening article 
in- The Magazine of Art for August. The frontispiece is after one 
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of his pictures—a couple of emigrants seeing ‘The Last of Eng- 
land.’ ‘Illustrated Journalism in England’ gives reproductions of 
drawings by Thackeray, and cuts from old numbers of Zhe J/lus- 
trated London News. Current Art has good illustrations of pic- 
tures by Millais (‘Dew-drenched Furze’), Edwin Hayes, W. B. 
Richmond, David Murray (‘The Meadow Mirror’); and a pre- 
Raphaelite painting, ‘The Gentle Music of a By-gone Day,’ by J. 
M. Strudwick. ‘John Kay and his Portraits ’ and ‘Arms and 
Armor at the Tudor Exhibition ’ are illustrated articles. 


—Mr. George Moore protests, in the July Forinighily Review, 
against the ‘ commercialism ’ of Julian’s studio, and the noisiness of 
its ‘appeal to England and America; also against the debasing in- 
fluence upon English art of the teachings of MM. Duran and Bou- 
guereau. ‘All interested in English art,’ he cries, ‘to whom the 
ways of public speech and writing are open, should, forgetting all 
internecine broils, unite in upholding our own Academy, which at 
least is not corrupt, and endeavour to teach love of England to the 
youth within and without its walls, who, discontented with the 
naive simplicity of our tradition, are turning their eyes towards 
Paris.’ 

—lIn the School of Architecture just established by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Professor of Architecture is to be Thomas 
W. Richards and the Professor of Art Charles E. Dana. The fee 
for a year’s instruction is $155, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture may be conferred at the end of the four years’ course. 

—News that the Directors of the Art Museum in Detroit had 
ordered all the nude statues draped was a godsend to journalists 
during the hot weather, says the Zzsmes. ‘At least one hundred 
papers have printed several columns with woodcuts showing the 
Apollo Belvedere in trousers and the Venus de Medicis in corset 
and petticoats. The Detroit papers were the first to indulge in 
such pleasantries.’ Yet it seems that the only drapery that has been 
put upon the statues is the conventional fig-leaf. 





In the Matter of Dodson and Fogg, Gentlemen. 
[From the August Cornhiii, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.] 
WHEN Dr. Johnson said that ‘he did not care to speak ill of any 

man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman to be an at- 

torney,’ he was jesting, with an eye to the gallery; when, in more 
serious mood, he made his will, an attorney was one of the gentle- 
men whom he appointed executors. The world has remembered 
only the jeer. The death-bed confidence has had no more weight 
than had the death-bed request to Lord Eldon to attend church on 

Sundays. This is no solitary instance. What doctors were to 

Moliére, what mothers-in-law are to the singers of the music-hall, 

that practitioners of the law are tothe world at large. The faults 

of its social economy are on our heads; the sins of the legislative 
fathers are visited upon the administrative children. This we no 
longer resent; calumny of our class we have learned to bear with 
the same equanimity with which our assailants join in the General 
Confession. But it is intolerable that the general antipathy should 
be allowed, in particular applications, to injure the living or revile 
the memory of the dead. For fifty years some odious charges 
made against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, attorneys, who formerly 
carried on a lucrative practice in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, have 
remained unanswered. An unthinking assent has been given to 
these allegations, till the names of two honorable gentlemen have 
become a synonym of chicanery and pettifogging malpractices, and 
they themselves have been classed with the grotesque and detesta- 
ble creatures of fiction, with Oily Gammon and Attorney Case. 

We propose to examine the facts on which, it is said, these grave 

accusations are founded. 

The principal charges against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are 
that they instigated and conducted to an unjust issue an action, 
brought in the Court of Common Pleas, for breach of promise of 
marriage; that by distortion of the evidence they procured a seri- 
ous miscarriage of justice; and that, having undertaken the plain- 
tiff’s case ‘on speculation’ and made an agreement not to charge 
her for their services unless successful, they were guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct akin to the offences of maintenance and common 
barratry. If it can be shown that the verdict was supported 
by adequate and untainted testimony, the main charges against 

essrs. Dodson and Fogg fall to the ground. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine carefully the evidence 
adduced at the trial of the cause of Bardell v. Pickwick. But, by a 
singular mischance, the only record which now exists is. contained 
in certain memoirs, compiled partly by friends of the defendant, 
but principally by the defendant himself.* That these papers 


*See the ‘Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ Vol. I. p. 185, and else- 
= 3 Gey references, here and throughout, are to the J ubilee Editi a Macmillan 
o, 2 
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should be inspired by bitter and implacable hatred is a matter of 
course. There is no malice like the malice of a defeated litigant. 
The bitterness of love turned to hate, the fury of a woman scorned 
—these are feeble and transient emotions compared with the rage 
of an unsuccessful suitor, The field being lost, for him all is lost. 
His unconquerable hate is impotent, the study of revenge serves 
but to increase his sense of injury. It was with such feelings that 
most of the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were written. But Mr. Pickwick 
was fortunate beyond his deserts. His papers were edited by the 
late Mr. Dickens, a gentleman of some humor and observation, 
whose name ensured for them a wide circulation, and who suc- 
ceeded in restraining to some extent the misrepresentations of his 
author. Mr. Dickens perceived that the hero as litigant was a new 
and inauspicious portent; but his task, one suspects, must have 
been even more arduous than that which he afterwards undertook 
in curtailing the amorous garrulities of Grimaldi. Even with his 
revision, the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ contain some obvious inaccuracies 
and travesties of fact. ut, accepting the report as it stands, 
we propose to justify Messrs. Dodson and Fogg out of their assail- 
ant’s mouth. 

It is worth while, however, to cite one or two instances of the 
inaccuracy which pervades the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ In so simple a 
matter as transcribing the courteous letter sent him by Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg before commencing the action, Mr. Pickwick 
makes a mistake of three years in the date.* Mr. Fogg is de- 
scribed as ‘an elderly, pimply faced, vegetable-diet sort of man ;t 
and, without being a vegetarian, one may see that this account of 
his personal appearance is founded on prejudice rather than obser- 
vation. This is the ‘cold punch’ or licensed victualler’s view of 
human nature and a wholesome regimen. Mr. Pickwick’s refer- 
ences to Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are habitually inaccurate. He 
represents that Mr. Fogg rhaee to see him till joined by his 
partner, Mr. Dodson. licitors do not usually summon all the 
members of a firm to receive a client or an opponent. Nor, if 
Dodson and Fogg were as rapacious as he represents, is it easy to 
see why two partners should attend the trial, when it is certain 
that the Taxing-Master would allow remuneration for one only. 
The alleged purpose of their attendance is even stranger than the 
fact. Mr. Dodson, it is said, produced the plaintiff's umbrella, and 
Mr. Fogg her pattens.t| Why? How could the pattens or um- 
brella be evidence against the defendant ?—unless they were gifts 
from him to the plaintiff, which was not alleged. But a more con- 
clusive instance of inaccuracy occurs in an account of a cricket- 
match between Muggleton and Dingley Dell, at which Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends were present. These villages are situated in 
Kent, once the opponent on equal terms of All England, and a 
county whose sons may justly claim that, winning or losing, they 
have always played the game to the end, as behoves good sports- 
men and compatriots of Fuller Pilch, of Wenman, and of Alfred 
Mynn. On the occasion narrated by Mr. Pickwick, Muggleton 
won the toss, and elected to take first innings. A good start was 
made, and at the luncheon interval the score was 54 for two wick- 
ets. Mr. Pickwick and his friends partook, with more zest than 
discretion, of the ‘cold but capital’ refreshments provided, and 
they appear to have been so well satisfied with the wine that they 
remained at the inn when the players returned to the field. It was 
not till past midnight that the Pickwickians left the Blue Lion, 
and returned to their host's, extremely drunk, and greatly scandal- 
ising the ladies of the family. Mr. Pickwick was no sportsman, and 
his offence agree good manners might have been forgiven. He 
is not the only man who has found cricket on the hearth an easier 
and more attractive game than cricket on the heath. He has 
chosen to suggest that the cricketers were such as he. The game, 
he asserts, was abandoned by eleven men of Kent before an inn- 
ings was completed! ‘In an early period of the winning game,’ 
he says, ‘ Dingley Dell gave in, and allowed the superior prowess of 
All Muggleton.’|| If Mr. Pickwick is so inaccurate in matters 
which are indifferent, how are we to credit charges made by 
him in matters which affect him closely and aroused his keen re- 
sentment? But Dodson and Fogg are dead; their voices can 
never now be raised to confute their slanderer. Let us consider the 
case as narrated by Mr. Pickwick. 

Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff in the action, was the widow of a 

entleman engaged in the Excise Department of the Civil Service. 

r. Pickwick, the defendant, was a retired tradesman, possessed, 
as was admitted at the Bar, of considerable means.§ He had re- 
mained a bachelor to the mature age when bachelors commonly 
marry their housekeepers, and love affairs are especially deadly. 
He boasted an unimpaired digestion, an undiminished appetite. 
Physically he was fitted for Czesar’s body-guard, for he was fat, and 


* Iéid. 1. 3 The error is pointed out by Mr. Charles Dickens, the Younger. 
t Ibid. 1. 363. tlbid. IL. 100. Ibid. 1. 131. 
§ /bid. II. 124. He appears to have been engaged in the sugar trade, i. 463. 
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sleek-headed, and (with a memorable exception) he slept o’nights. 
Several times in the short space covered by the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
he is recorded to have been intoxicated. Once he was imprisoned 
in the public pound ;* on another occasion he resisted the peace 
officers, and was ordered to give bail for good behavior.t It is, 
perhaps, more pertinent to observe that he constantly exhibited 
the philandering propensities which are specially nauseating when, 
as in his case, the privileges allowed to age are claimed and exer- 
cised with the ardour of youth. He kissed ‘the young ladies,’ t he 
kissed Bella, § he occasioned a scandal by unbecoming gallantry 
and kissing his hand to a married lady at a public meeting. | It 
was proved at the trial that, on yet another occasion, he caused the 
projected marriage of a lady to be broken off, in circumstances 
veryin adequately described by himself as ‘a romantic adventure.’ 
Moreover, released from business cares, he now, for the first time, 
enjoyed unstinted leisure, and had no more absorbing pursuit than 
some trifling antiquarian researches. For two years he had oc- 
cupied rooms in the residence of Mrs. Bardell, and, if he possessed 
the inclination, did not lack the opportunity of making his court to 
the ‘comely’ widow, whose ‘agreeable appearance ’ and ‘ exquisite 
talent ’ in cooking he did not fail to note. It is probably therefore 
doing him no injustice to assume that for two years his gaitered 
lage bed trod the primrose path of dalliance. His thoughts con- 
stantly ran on love affairs. His mind, we are told, when sleepless 


clandestine courtship and palliated the runaway match of one of 
his friends and followers. He was the author of a ‘ Theory of Pro- 
posals of Marriage,’tt which deserves to be as celebrated as his 
‘Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds,’ and cer- 
tainly bears traces, in spite of his disclaimer, of being deduced 
from long and arduous practice. This theory he expounded, in 
the tone of a professor addressing his pupil, to a gentleman who 
had already made several temporarily successful experiments in 
the art. Mr. Pickwick’s friends appear to have given credence to 
the claim made by Mrs. Bardell ; and, indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that her case was proved almost entirely by witnesses friendly 
to the defendant. If, as Butler says, 


Is not the winding up witnesses 
And nicking, more than half the bus’ness ? 


the plaintiff's case must have been presented to the jury in circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty. 

Mr. Winkle, one of Mr. Pickwick’s companions, deposed to a 
circumstance strongly corroborating 9 eed story. He re- 
membered, he said, calling at the plaintiff's house and seeing that 
‘the defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff in his arms, 
with his hands clasping her waist; the plaintiff appeared to have 
fainted away.’ {{ He heard the defendant call the plaintiff ‘a 
creature’ and ask her ‘to compose herself, for what a situation it 
was if anybody should come,’ or words to that effect. This was 
the impression on his mind, but he could not swear that the words 
used were not: ‘My dear Mrs. Bardell, you’re a good creature; 
compose yourself to this situation, for to this situation you must 
come,’ or words to ¢ha# effect. This testimony was confirmed by 
the evidence of two other witnesses, friends of the defendant. The 
plaintiff was not, of course, according to the law at that time, a 
competent witness ; nor was the defendant. But he has chosen to 
give an account of this circumstance in his memoirs,§§ in which he 
admits that he had asked the plaintiff, when alone with her: ‘ Do 
you think it’s a much greater expense to keep two persons than 
one?’ and similar questions, which he himself would probably have 
classified as the Proposal Implied, Illusory, or Oblique. Mr. Pick- 
wick afterwards alleged that he intended to allude toa man named 
Weller, whom he proposed to engage as his servant. That he 
should converse on so commonplace a subject in so mysterious a 
manner is extremely improbable; and it ought to be noted, that at 
this time Weller was actually in service at an hotel, and had given 
no intimation that he wished to leave it. Moreover, there was no 
cross examination to show that the conversation had relation to 
Weller, and the whole reference to him was, probably, an after- 
thought. 

In the course of further evidence at the trial, Mrs. Sanders, a 
neighbour of the plaintiff, proved that she had heard Mr. Pick- 
wick ask the plaintiff's little boy Aow he should like to have another 
father. Mr. Pickwick did not venture to deny that he used this 
significant expression ; nor is any attempt made in his book to ex- 
plain itaway. It is evident that there was running in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s mind the familiar line :— 


A man that’s married is a man that’s pa’d. 





* Ibid. 1. 356. t Tbid. 1. 474. t Jéid.1. 193. § Jbid.527. | Jbid. 243. 
4 Ibid. 11. 118, 119 ; and see ch. xxii. * Jbid. 1. 426. 
tt I. 449 tt II. 217. $§Ch. xii. 
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But in the cross-examination it was suggested that his question 
referred to a baker whom he thought the plaintiff was about to 
marry. If this suggestion was made seriously, the jury must have 
been asked to believe that Mr. Pickwick was in the habit of dis- 
cussing with a boy of eight or ten the love affairs of his landlady. 
But the obvious answer is that the suggestion, if true, could have 
been substantiated by the evidence of the baker. Yet Mr. Pick- 
wick did not venture to put him in the box. It is significant that 
when, years after, Mr. Burnand wrote the libretto of the cantata 
bearing Mr. Pickwick’s name, he felt it necessary to excuse his 
hero’s infidelity by giving to this airy, anonymous baker a local 
habitation, though not a name, and by introducing a representa- 
tion of him in the flesh before the eyes of an astonished audience. 
Mr. Burnand’s usual shrewdness has been disarmed by the sug- 
= which, in Mr. Perker’s language, was intended to throw 
dust in the eyes of the judge. 

This allusion to himself or some other person as the probable 
future stepfather of the plaintiff's son is the only part of the plain- 
tiff’s case not corroborated by the defendant’s friends or admitted 
by himself. Some evidence was given of general reputation, of 
an engagement between the parties, and some by the man Weller, 
———T intended to indicate the unscrupulous nature of the 
defence ; and this practically concluded the plaintiff's case. It 
is idle to say upon this that there was nothing from which the 
jury could infer a promise of marriage ; and the defendant called 
no witnesses.* The verdict the jury gave for the plaintiff (for 
750/.) was eminently reasonable; and if injustice was done to 
Mr. Pickwick, it must have been from some cause not brought with- 
in their cognisance. 

Did Mr. Pickwick, then, suffer from any inability to present his 
case to the Court? On the contrary, he was represented by a very 
respectable and competent solicitor, and by counsel ‘at the very top 
of his profession,’ + who was said to lead the Court by the nose. 
The defendant's advisers were agreed ‘it was lucky that they had . 
prevented the other side from getting him.’{ It is expressly re- 
corded that Mr. Sergeant Snubbins ‘did the best he could for “ Mr. 
Pickwick” in a long and very emphatic address, in which he be- 
stowed the highest possible eulogiums on the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Pickwick.’§ The case was tried by a London jury, at 
Guildhall, where one would not suppose sentiment to ech on» un- 
duly ; and the summing-up was a model of impartiality. The best 
testimony to the fairness of the verdict is that Mr. Pickwick never 
sought to question it, but accepted the result, not, indeed, good- 
humoredly, but with dogged silence. Against the advice of his 
friends, he refused to pay the damages, and was imprisoned for a 
time in the Fleet, vowing he would never, never pay a single far- 
thing—a promise he kept little better than the one he had made to 
the plaintiff. 

[To be concluded] 





Perrot and Chipiez’s Art in Sardinia, etc. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In speaking (June 21) of M. Perrot and Chipiez’s new work on 
Mediterranean art not seeming ‘to have been done among the ex- 
cavations, or in the places which have most richly yielded up the 
memorials of the past, but rather in museums, studios, and among 
the printed reports of exploring societies,’ I think you overlook the 
fact that these volumes are but part of an extended history of art, of 
which the sections on Egypt, Chaldza and Assyria ona Phoenicia 
and Cyprus have already appeared, and which will finally deal with 
the perfected forms of Greece and the decadence of ancient art in 
Rome.|_ It is surely too much to expect one writer, the entire text 
of the eight volumes which have appeared in English being by M. 
Perrot himself, to write from personal explorations and study in 
these widely diffused fields; and in bringing together the results. 
of the investigations of other scholars and placing the conclusions 
of modern research in a condensed, readable and accessible form, 
the author performs a work not less important and valuable than 
that of the explorer himself. But this is not all; for a large part 
of the material in the second volume of the present work (that 
dealing with the Hittites) is drawn from the personal explorations. 
of M. Perrot, who, in 1862, in conapany with the well-known archi- 
tect M. Guillaume, visited many of the Hittite monuments, though 
their full significance was not then understood. The results of 
this exploration were published in a volume entitled ‘ Exploration 

+ , . ' pilin 
Pron for 1 the point ony bs eh out of eouslanntion, “Mas thane, bese as 
verdict, the 
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Aschtolagince de la Galatie,’ published under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Instruction in Paris in 1872, from which book 
M. Perrot makes copious extracts in the present work, and from 
which he draws no less than fifty, and these the largest and more 
important, of the illustrations of Hittite art. As he employs 141 
figures for this pu , it will be seen his knowledge is not always 
obtained at second-hand. And in this connection I may further 
remark that the Sardinian statuettes, of which a large number are 

red in this book, are now illustrated for the first time, a fact 
which of itself is sufficient to raise the author above the rank of 
mere compiler. 

Your approval of the editing of the present volumes is another 
point on which I leave to differ. Any one who will take the 
trouble to compare them with the smooth and delightful work in 
the earlier English volumes of the series will note at once the vast 
difference between them—a difference that is to be both regretted 
and condemned. You speak of the editor checking ‘ with abun- 
dant footnotes’ the statements of the text, ‘verifying references 
and correcting lapses.’ There are 949 footnotes in the two vol- 
umes—653 in the first, dealing with Sardinia and Judza and 296 
in the second, treating of the Hittites. Of these the editor, who 
styles himself indifferently editor and translator, contributes 39— 
25 in the first volume and 14 in the second,—and I think if you 
will examine these carefully you will not find more than 6 which 
can possibly be described in the words you have used, the ma- 
jority of them consisting of expansions of the text or references to 
modern survivals of ancient usages. The fact is, the work of M. 
Perrot is altogether too accurate and careful to need the ‘abun- 
dant’ checking to which you refer. If I might be allowed to cite 
one case, selected at random, as an illustration, I should mention 
that in Vol. I, p. 236, in which the editor remarks of a famous 
glass bowl, containing a representation supposed to be of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, discovered in 1882, that ‘this interesting monu- 
ment was fully described in the daily and weekly publications at 
the time of its discovery,’/—a note absolutely without value, for the 
specialist would be fully aware of the fact, and the novice would 
find no hint of where to look for further details, not even the time 
of year being given. Nor is this all; for the editor apparently pur- 
posely ignores the translations of the earlier volumes (to which vol- 
umes the author makes constant reference), his references being 
invariably to the French edition. As the English edition is in two 
volumes and the French in one, and the previous translator has 
made some condensations and rearrangements of the text, consid- 
erable discrepancy and confusion ensue. The references are a 
mixture of French and English; thus, ‘ Hist. of Art, ¢om. iii., pp. 
280, 281, fig. 211 (Vol. I., p. 258). Had he made reference to the 
English edition, as would surely be proper, this would have read 
‘Hist. of Art in Phoenicia and its Dependencies, p. 290, fig. 211.’ 
It may be noted that the locality referred to in this connection is 
called ‘Amathuntis’ in the work on Judza, and ‘ Amathus’ in 
that on Cyprus—a difference in nomenclature that frequently 
occurs in this translation. Most astonishing of all is the footnote 
on p. 194, Vol. II., which the translator leaves as ‘ Hist. of Art., 
tom. iv., pp. 562-564,’ the reference yan 3 to the bo book in 
which it occurs, the correct page being 73 of Vol. II. of the present 
work. Then, also, he refers to English books in the same mixed 
language, as (Vol. I., p. 236) ‘ Palestine Exploration Fund Me- 
moirs, fom. ii., p. 439°—a method so absurd that one almost 
wonders if he is acquainted with the meaning of the contraction 
‘tom.’ Instances like this could be cited by the hundred. 

The text abounds with annoying peculiarities of the translator. 
He makes constant use of the word ‘albeit,’ a good enough Eng- 
lish word, but one that grates on the ear when repeated several 
times in the same paragraph and used constantly on successive 
pages. In Vol. I., p. 182, he says: ‘In the tomb of El-Manasseh, 
great beauty of joint and cut are married to Greek ornaments of the 
time of Herod I. or the Maccabees '—surely a most exceptional use 
of the word ‘ married.” On 205 a conjecture is replied to 
with the words ‘ We wot not.’ He also frequently uses the words 
‘ dexter’ and ‘ sinister’ for right and left—words now so sel- 
dom used in ordinary langu as to seem strange when first 
met with, but repeated so often as to make the reader quite 
familiar with them before he has finished reading the book. Into 
the accuracy of the scholarship of the translator I cannot under- 
take at present to go, though I may mention that Silwan is incor- 
-rectly spelled ‘ Selwan’ on page 273, Vol. I.; and it is certainly a 
matter of regret that in citing passages from Scripture the version 
of King James is not used instead of the French version. This 
adds further confusion, the reference ae L, p. 251) to ‘I. Kin 
VIL, 15, 22, 45,’ for example, being in the King James version VII., 
15, 22, 41-42, and the wording of the passages cited being also 
different from the ——- form. Finally, to cite another instance 
of the singular English of this translation, we are informed (Vol L, 
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p- 206) that ‘ the prophet [Bechtel is no agrimenson.’ Now this 
is a word I confess I have been much exercised about, and I have 
submitted it to sundry learned friends with the hope of finding out 
what ‘ agrimenson’ is. And who is ‘ Ezechiah ’ (Vol. L., plates 1 
and 2)? Is this some strange misprint for Ezekiel. It must be; 
but would a careful editor have written ‘ Ezekiel’ in his index and 
not corrected it beneath his figure? The volumes are a very valuable 
contribution to an important branch of human knowledge, but it is 
much to be regretted that the translation and editing were not en- 
trusted to more competent hands. 


NEw YORK, July 3, 1890. BARR FERREE. 





Current Criticism 


WHITTIER IN ENGLAND.—The poems of Mr. Whittier’s literary 
prime vary much in quality, but all have at least the strength of 
manly common sense, good taste, and direct expression, while 
many possess also either reticent and therefore effective pathos or 
a certain eager and orderly rush, rather perhaps of orator than of 
poet, but instinct with metrical vigor, which has characterized some 
of his most popular pieces. His boundaries have not been wide, 
but within them he has been master; he has been sure of his pur- 
pose, and what he purposed he could effect, and he has shown an 
understanding of his limits which is in itself a faculty of no mean 
order. In England his poetry, taking it all in all, has not met with 
the wide and somewhat undiscriminating acceptance it has received 
from his own countrymen, and only a few pieces can be named as 
having become favorites of our general public ; but we may fairly 
say that the restriction of the welcome on this side the water is 
quite as undiscriminating as its liberality on the other side. For 
instance, now that every one knows ‘Maud Miller,’ why are there 
comparatively few who are familiar with ‘Telling the Bees,’"—an 
idyl so tenderly and touchingly simple that we mean presently to 
quote it in full,—with ‘St. Martin’s Summer,’ with ‘ Mable Martin,’ 
with ‘ The New Wife and the Old’? The suitability of ‘ Barbara 
Frietchie ’ and ‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride’ for the semi-histrionic reci- 
tations now in vogue has made ¢hem, indeed, but too much with us, 
‘for it is a dull Thing to tire, and, as we now say, to jade, any 
Thing too far’; but why does no one try‘ The Pine-Tree ’ or ‘ The 
Wreck of Rivermouth ’ ?— 7he Atheneum. 





A SUPREME COURT JUDGE ON THE PRESS.—‘ Nor shall Con- 
gress make any laws abridging the freedom of the press.’ This is 
a wise provision. There are some men, stung to the quick by 
what they see in the newspapers, who would favor a law that 
would place the press of the country under a censorship. Much 
may be said against the manner in which newspapers are often 
conducted, but I do not think that I overestimate their value when 
I say that we depend largely for our real protection in this country 
upon the vigilance of the press. It is almost impossible in this 
country, as long as the press is not muzzled, for corruption to hold 
sway for any great length of time. There are those who think that 
—a is going to pieces, that the Nation is becoming as cor- 
rupt as all the nations of the earth, and they affect to think so be- 
cause they see so many things in the newspapers. I want, how- 
ever, to express the conviction that we are a good deal better off 
than we were fifty years ago. Not that I remember myself, but 
judging from what I have heard, we are not growing worse; we 
are getting better. The standard of public morality and virtue is 
higher than it was twenty-five years ago. Our public men, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, in the Congress of the United 
States are, in their moral character, a higher grade of men than 
was there —— or fifty years ago. There are less vices 
among them. Old men, who remember what existed in Wash- 
ington thirty or forty _ ago, all say that. Now I believe that 
a vast deal of this is due to the fact that the public press of this 
country is, every day and every hour of our existence, turning its 
light into the dark places, and ferreting out corruptions in their 
birth, and bringing before the people of this country that which 
they ought to know ; and therefore I believe in this provision of 
the Bill of Rights.—/ustice Harlan, at the University of Wis- 
consin. 





Notes 


PROF. BRYCE writes to Major Pond that he will be able to de- 
liver a number of lectures in this country in October and No- 
vember. : 

—At the time of his death, Gen. Frémont was eng upon a 
paper for The Century's forthcoming series on the California Gold- 

unters. ‘Finding Paths to California’ was not only to deal with 
the several exploring expeditions, but to narrate the writer's intimate 
connection with the events which led to the conquest and occupa- 
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tion of the territory. A first draft of the article had been made, 
and the work will be continued by Mrs. Frémont, who had already 
written an introduction for it, as well as a sup ent descri 

her life at Monterey in 1849. A portrait of the General, from a 
daguerreotype, will appear in the September magazine. 

—lIt is announced that the author of ‘ Thoth,’ ‘A Dreamer of 
Dreams’ and ‘Toxar,’ is Mr. J. Shields Nicholson, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. This has long 
been an open secret on the other side of the sea. 

—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Journal’ is to appear in the autumn. Mr. 
David Douglas will edit it, with elaborate explanatory notes and 
illustrative extracts from unpublished sources, including the remi- 
niscences, in manuscript, of, James Skene, one of Scott’s most inti- 
mate friends. There are also letters from Carlyle and Lockhart. 
The work will form two volumes, containing nearly double the 
amount of matter given by Lockhart. 


—The fourth of the ‘Odd Number’ translations issued by 
Messrs. Ha’ will be Giovanni Verga’s ‘The House by the 
Medlar-Tree. The translation is by Mary A. Craig, and the story 
will have an introduction by Mr. Howells. 


—Mr. Aldrich contributes a long poem tothe August Scrzbner’s, 
with head- and tail-piece by Kenyon Cox. Shakespeare is the 
subject of a poem from the same hand in the August Century. 

—The Book Conference at Antwerp will be held this year on 
August 7, 8 and 9, in the rooms of the Cercle Artistique. The Sec- 
retary of the Organizing Committee announces that ‘We now 
possess the adhesions of 280 notable persons in different countries. 
. . + Besides these adherents, some of the persons invited in- 
form us of the impossibility of their attending the session of the 
Conference, sending at the same time proofs of their interest and 
vows for the success of the meeting.’ 


—In an article entitled ‘ Plantin-Moretus,’ to appear in Harper's 
for August, Octavia Hensel describes a recent visit to the Plantin 
Museum at Antwerp, the paper being fully illustrated from pho- 
tographs. Capt. King writes of ‘Custer’s Last Battle’ and Mr. 
Francis Parkman describes a visit, more than forty years ago, to the 
Convent of the Passionists at Rome. 

—President Appleton Morgan of the Shakespeare Society of New 
York writes to us :—‘ Looking over a file of THE CRITIC, I see that 
my friend Dr. Rolfe admits that he has lately been elected Presi- 
dent of a Browning Society. May I congratulate Dr. Rolfe and 
that Society not only, but also your readers (including myself), who 
now are in a fair way to learn what a “ Browning Society ” is, any- 
how, what it finds to do, and what it does?’ 


—‘ Seward at Washington,’ supplementing the Autobiography of 
Secretary Wm. H. Seward, is in the press of Derby & Miller. Its 
author is Mr. Frederick W. Seward. 

—After a conference with Mr. Stanley, Mr. Herbert Ward 
writes to Messrs. Robert Bonner’s Sons requesting them to defer 
the publication of his book, ‘Five Years With the Congo Canni- 
bals,’ until Oct. 15. Mr. Stanley writes to Mr. Ward: ‘Such a 
book as yours would be interesting at any time.’ 

— The Illustrated American has reduced its length and breadth 
but increased its thickness, thus approximating more nearly in form 
the monthly magazines of which it is the weekly sister. ‘A week- 
ly news magazine’ is what it claims to be and succeeds in being ; 
one wonders, indeed, that so much reading-matter and so many 

ictures can be prepared for publication so often as once a week. 
n the issue of dl 26 a novel by Edgar Fawcett is begun—the 
story of ‘A New York Family.’ 

—Baker & Taylor Co. issue ‘ Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ 
by Charles J. Woodbury, with a hitherto unpublished portrait. 

—The August Forum contains an essay on ‘The Possibilities 
of Agriculture,’ by Prince P. Kropotkin, who shows the ease with 
which the number of acres now cultivated in the civilized parts of 
the world could be made to yield sustenance for many times the 
number of people now alive. Scientific agriculture in the United 
States, he holds, could be made to sustain in plenty, and with much 

ter cheapness than now, a population at least ten times as 

ense. The same number contains an essay on ‘The Décolleté 

in Modern Life,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who argues an alarm- 
ing decay in delicacy in American society. 

—Dr. Charles Waldstein of the American School at Athens will 
contribute to the next Harper's Weekly a description of the recent 
excavations and discoveries at Delphi. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
has written for Harper's Bazar of July 25 a review of Mrs. Cus- 
ter’s new book, ‘ Following the Guidon. 

—Prof. James Russell Soley has resigned the position of Super- 
intendent of Naval War Records and been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Soley was graduated at Harvard in 
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1870, became Assistant Professor of English in the United States 
— ear Lan pring 1873 was (any at the oye of the 
partment ish studies, history and law, retainii € posi- 
tion for nine He has published a ‘History a the Naval 
Academy,’ ‘ Tastes Systems of Naval Education,’ ‘ The Blockade 
and the Cruisers,” ‘ The Rescue of Greely,’ and ‘ The Boys of 1812.’ 
He edited the ne of Commodore Morris, and contrib- 
uted to ‘ Battles and ers of the Civil War’ and to arog Win- 
sor’s ‘ Narrative and Critical History of America.’ He is one of 
the most scholarly men in American public life. 
—The Home Publishing Co. of this city, A. C. Gunter, man : 
announce ‘ Small Boys in Big Boots,’ by Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter, author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ ‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,’ 


c. 

—At the fifth annual convention of the Western Association of 
Writers, at Warsaw, Ind., this month, Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood read a poem entitled ‘Marie de la Tour: The Lady of Fort 
St. John’; the same name will be borne by the historical novel on 
which she is now at work. Dr. James C. Ridpath was elected 
President of the Association; Mrs, Catherwood and Col. Coates 
Kinney, Vice-Presidents ; Mrs. M. S. Brooks and Miss Josephine 
Brooks, Secretary and Assistant Secretary ; and W. W. Pfrimmer, 
Treasurer. 

—Robert Clarke & Co. of Cincinnati have in press ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln’s Pen and Voice,’ by C. M. Van Buren, a book of refer- 
ence; also, ‘The Antiquities of Tennessee and the Adjacent 
States,’ by Gates P. Thurston. 


—Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the son of Mr. L. Clarke Davis, 
editor of the ee Ledger, and of Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, the novelist, written a newspaper story which will ap- 
pear in the August (Fiction) number of Scribner's, Mr. Davis is 
attached to the staff of The Evening Sun. 

—The historic town of Cambridge, Mass., is fully illustrated in 
the ‘ Harvard Bridge Souvenir,’ issued by 7he Cambridge Tribune. 
There are half-tone views of the new bridge, of the old Holmes 
house, of the various college buildings, the churches, the Botanic 
Gardens, the Washington elm, Agassiz’s grave, Margaret Fuller’s 
birthplace, and—most interesting from a pictorial point of view— 
of interiors of a cracker factory, a machine-shop and a lumber- 
yard. Portraits of the proprietors of these accompany a large 
wood cut —s of President Charles W. Eliot. This Souvenir 
Number of the 7rzbune gives a good all-round account of the 
thriving community which embraces, perhaps a trifle too tightly, 
our chief university. 


—Mr. William H. Webb, a retired shipbuilder of this city, has 
provided for the erection (at a cost, including site, of $300,000) and 
maintenance of the Webb Academy and Home for Shipbuilders, for 
the free support of superannuated shipbuilders and the support and 
education of students of the art. Ground has been broken in 
Sedgwick Avenue, overlooking the Harlem River. 

—‘ Mr. Astor’s two novels. are not the only works his pen has 
finished,’ says The Commercial Advertiser, ‘ although they are the 
only ones thus far given to the world.’ He is said to have a num- 
ber of manuscripts, more or less complete, and which will see the 
light by-and-by. ‘Like Sir Walter Scott, he has been a furtive 
student and composer, stealing many of the hours that wealthy 
young men usually devote to social relaxation for that purpose.’ 


—A ‘Life of Carmen Sylva,’ by the Baroness Stackelberg, has 
by the Baroness Deichmann, and is 
issued in London by Kegan Paul & Co.. There seems to have 
been something of the Bashkirtseff about the temperament of the 
Queen of Roumania at the age of twenty four, for we find her in 
1867 writing to her mother from Naples, where the sirocco was 
blowing :—‘I should love to go out alone in the storm, to let it 
rage about me, to sing a wild song to the waves, which nobod 
listens to or hears, and which remains my own, though I sing it 
loudly. Then I should come home as quiet as a lamb, and listen 
to the storm no more.’ 


—The Trustees of the Iowa State Library have assigned to Mr. 
Charles Aldrich—whose collection of miscellaneous autographs, 
portraits, etc., is now the property of the State,—the duty of car- 
rying out the provisions of an act for ‘ the collection and preserva- 
tion of historic records and other valuable material pertaining to 
the History of Iowa.’ 

—Mrs. Allingham has been making a lengthy stay with Lord 
Tennyson, and has been fortunate enough to obtain a number of 
sittings of the Poet Laureate whilst at work in his library. The 
Pali Mall Gazette has been ger ing. Pig certain points in the 
early history of Lord Tennyson, with this result :— 

Alfred Tennyson, the future’ Laureate, left Louth Grammar School 
at Christmas, 1820 [aged eleven], and his brother Charles at midsum- 
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mer, 1821. Cadney was then engaged by Dr. Tennyson to teach the 
boys arithmetic at the Rectory House ; but after a time they disagreed 
about something, and then the Doctor sought out the most likely scholar 
in the school to come to his house and look over the arithmetical exer- 
cises of his sons. The lad fixed upon for this work was a William Clark 
(half-cousin to Charles), born at Enderby, May 16, 1807. He was 
no doubt one of those boys, so often met with in all schools, who have 
a special aptitude for figures and ‘doing sums,’ and this faculty has re- 
mained to him through life. He is now living at Tetford, hale and 
well. Having been struck with paralysis, he lost the use of his right 
arm at the very early age of six months; through this circumstance he 
received a rather fuller education than some boys of his time, and devel- 
a cee a schoolmaster and land surveyor, writing all his life with his 
eft hand. 


—During his recent visit to London, Lord Tennyson was the 
guest of James Knowles, editor of The Nineteenth Century, who 
or many F soni acted as the poet’s man of business, a place now 
filled by Tennyson’s son. 


—From Aug. 11 to Sept. 13 the Astor Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs. -The question is often asked, ‘ What are the 
necessary preliminaries to become an “ alcove reader” at the As- 
tor?’ The regulation made by the Trustees reads as follows :— 
‘Persons above the age of twenty-one years, when engaged in 
special research which cannot be conducted in the reading-rooms, 
may obtain a card of admission from the Superintendent, if 
vouched for in writing by one of the Trustees or some other well- 
known citizen.’ 


—The American Philosophical Society has recently issued a pho- 
totype of a very rare portrait of Franklin (‘C. W. Peale pinxt et 
fecit, 1787"), which is of special interest to collectors. It forms 
the frontispiece to the ‘ Memorial of the Centennial Anniversary of 
the Death of Franklin.’’ The Society’s ancient building (1789), 
next the State House in Fifth Street, Philadelphla, is undergoing 
enlargement, and is to be made fire-proof. The Library of the 
Society numbers seventy thousand volumes, many of extreme 
rarity. It is particularly rich in the publications of learned foreign 
societies, being perhaps unequalled in this respect. The member- 
ship of this venerable Society comprises many New Yorkers. 





—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued the following regu- 
lations for the free entry of books or pamphlets issued in successive 
parts or volumes, under the provisions of Section 4 of the Customs 
Administrative bill:— 

On the entry of the first of such parts or volumes imported on or after 
Aug. I next, a declaration in the form prescribed in Department’s in- 
Structions of June 8, 1889, substituting therein the words * declare’ and 
‘declaration’ for the words ‘ swear’ and ‘ oath’ and ‘ affidavit’ wher- 
ever they occur, will be required when such publications are imported by 
dealers for institutions entitled to the privilege of free entry, which pub- 
lications are imported by the institution or its agent, except that the 
form of declaration to be required will be modelled on the oath pre- 
scribed in Article CCCCVII., regulations of 1884. These instructions 
may also be applied to books included in one order, but imported in dif- 
ferent vessels at different times, if the declaration filed with the first 
entry specified all the books included in such order. 


—The cornerstone of the new Clinton Hall, in Astor Place, was 
laid on July 16 by Henry A. Oakley, Chairman of the Building 
Committee of the Clinton Hall Association. Its cost, exclusive of 
the site, is to be about $450,000. The yellow brick walls of the 
first story are already up. The foundations of the building are 
models of massiveness. In May of next year the Mercantile Li- 
brary will return to Astor Place and make its home in the huge edi- 
fice now erecting. 


—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have in press a ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Card and Table Games,’ ‘edited by Mr. Angelo Lewis (‘ Profes- 
sor Hoffman’). Among others Dr. W. Pole and Messrs. Arthur 
G. Payne, S. Hoffer, R. McCulloch, and Charles J. Purdon, who 
died while the work was in progress, will contribute on subjects 
with which they are each especially qualified to deal. 


—The famous French publishing-house of Firmin-Didot has 
undertaken to do something new in the way of advertising its pub- 
lications. In a dozen large show-cases, resting upon movable iron 
supports easily folded, it is rsa, samples of its wares all over 
Europe, particularly to cities where French books and styles of pub- 
lications are not well-known. Advertisements in the local news- 

pers inform the inhabitants that on such a day and in such a 

otel the exposition will be open, and the employee who accom- 

the exhibition furnishes all necessary 4 pee Nothing 

is sold on the spot, but specimens are to seen and orders 

can be given. If this bulating exhibition proves successful 

for the book and printing industry, it will be tried in other depart- 
ments of trade. 
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[Ali communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.] 

QUESTIONS 
1550.—Where can be found English or French translations of the 


fragments of Archilochus, Alcaios, and other lyric poets auterior to or 
contemporary with Sappho ? 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, NEw YorK CITY. R. 





+ 1551.—Where will a letter reach F. N. Crouch, author of ‘ Kathleen . 
Mavourneen ’? 


Des Morngs, Iowa. ee 





1552.—Is Peram-Wisa, mentioned in Matthew Arnold’s poem * Soh- 
rab and Rustum,’ an historical character? If the name is ficticious, 
what is its significance? 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. S. L. M. 





1553.—Some time since you made mention of a lecture on the nove!» 
delivered by a distinguished English clergyman. Who was the lecturer» 
and has the thing been published ? 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. E. J. M. 


[The Bishop of Ripon’s lecture before the Oxford undergraduates, in 
August (or possibly July) 1888, ‘The Prose-Poems of the Day.’ We 
cannot say whether it has been published or not. ] 





1554.—TI desire to learn the authorship of the following quotation. 


For still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 


PotspaM, N. Y. F. E. W. 





1555.—Is there any painting representing the fight between the 
Constitution and the Guerriére during the war of 1812 ? Ifso, by whom ? 
And is it reproduced in any form? 


SAN FRANCISCO. W. KV. 





1556.—Who wrote ‘ Inconstancy,’ from which I quote the opening 
lines ? 
Inconstant. Oh! My God— 
Inconstant when a single thought of thee ° 
Sends all my ey oop be 
Back in my heart in thrills of ecstacy. 


NATCHEZ, Miss. Ss. O. H. 





ANSWERS 
1514.—When I was a student in the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd was in charge of one of the principal Presby- 
terian churches of that city. He was subsequently appointed to a Pro- 
fessorship in the University of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, Scotlas 
which I think he still holds. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. J. S. B. 





Publications Received 


ECEIPT of new publicati: is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 

Balch, G. T. flethods of Teaching Patriotism. $1.50...... ..D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Bellamy, C. J.) Were They Sinners? soc..... Springfield, Mass.: Authors’ Pub. Co. 
Chisholm, G. C., and Leete,C. H. Lon: ’s School Geography for North 

America. $1.25............. Green & Co. 

Crooker, J. H. The Bible in the Public Schools .«. «-Madison, Wis.: J. H. Crooker. 
De Quincey, T. Collected Writings. Fd. by D. Masson. Vol. IX. $1.25. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Gibson, J. M. The Gospel of St. Matthew. $1.50..........A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

Gurney, E. H. Reference Handbook of English Histery. 8c. 





Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Harland, M. Withthe Best Intentions. $1................ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
i Three Years in Western China. .......... London: George Philip & Son. 


Hosie, A. 
Hyde,E.W. The Directional Calculus..............+.++...-.-.Boston: Ginn & Co. 
James, E. J., and, Haupt, L.M. The Canal and the Railway. $r. P 
Baltimore: American Econemic Asseciation. 
Scudder, H. E. Short History of the United States. ............ Taintor Bros. & Co. 
Stevens, B. F, Facsimiles of Manuscripts Relating to America. Vol. 1V. $as. 
. London: B. F. Stevens. 
Underwood, H. G. Introduction to the Korean Spoken Language. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Underwood, H. G. Concise Dictionary of the Korean Langage. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Woods, K.P. Metzerott, Shoemaker. soc...... ......Boston: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 








ALASKA TOURISTS pu rchase their tickets véa the Canadian 
Pacific R. R. and thus have an opportunity of enjoying the 
most picturesque railroad ride in the world. 
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WITH SIX COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED STORIES 
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Do YOU Study Political Economy? 


In no country in the world is the necessity of the study of 
political science and political economy greater than in the United 
States, in which every citizen is, directly or indirectly—through 
the medium of his vote—a legislator ; and yet, in no great coun. 
try, perhaps, has the study of politics as a science been so ut. 
terly neglected. Our experience as a people during the last 
twenty-five years has demonstrated how very important it is to 
lay before the great body of readers works to which they may 
r fer, when occasion requires, for the principles by which all 
great national questions are solved. The people of the United 
States for the past quarter of a century, to go no further back 
in their history, have been, so to speak, one great debating 
club, discussing such questions as the tariff, resumption of specie 
payments, contraction of the currency, inflation of the currency, 
money, paper money, the nature and cure of commercial depres- 
sions, the demonetization of silver, banks, savings banks, bi- 
metalism, the relations of capital and labor, the right of employ- 

ment, socialism, communism, strikes, railroad policy, civil service, 
*%sivil service reform, free trade, protection, etc., etc. The think- 
ing portion of the people have eagerly read whatever they could 
find on these topics. 
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Other questions, equally important, are springing up every 
year, both in the national and state legislatures, questions relat- 
ing to interest, the hours of labor, taxation, temperance, etc. 
These and kindred questions are, or may very easily become, 
questions of practical politics or of political economy as applied to 
politics. 


Every article ts signed by the writer, and each writer isan 
authority on the subject on which he writes. 


We think that the time at which the work (Zhe Polztical 
Cyclopedia) appears is peculiarly opportune, for never before has 
the attention of the American people been turned to questions 
of political science and political economy, as much as now. 


For descriptive pamphlet containing a partial list of contrib 
utors, specimen pages and testimonials write to the publishers- 
Charles E. Merrill & Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SPECIALTY. - 
Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 
See logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCurcueon & 


Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. . 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Latlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Srsciac Desicnson 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 


Andrew sM'f'g Co, 
76 Firrn Ava., N Y 












Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent toe 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. _ 


MONEY | 


" GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 
“teu 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than ong cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, » Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Masa 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 





‘0 
Wu. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
Winner InvEsTMENT Co. 
4 State Street, Boston, 
ass. 




















BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRopRIETOR. 
TOT MonnzZTyY. 
Consists of disks of heavy white 





with 
children & <o7 Sore” end 
readil ad, docurately making 
y 
hange. Price 25 cen’ bo: 
fostpaid.  “BABYHOOD,” 6 


1 St., New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuesrs’ AGEeNncv. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 





onnecticut, Woodside, Hartford. - 
OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 
Opens Sept. 17, 1890. 
Principal, Miss Sara J. SmitHn. 
Assist. Prin., Mrs. R. M. Laturop 


Connecticut, Lym 
Biter HALL SC SCHOOL. A — and prepar- 





atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietrt, A.M., Principal. 





Comet New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. ADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
oe institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application onsen ml 


Connecticut, New Milford. 
M ISS BLAKE'S BOARDING AND DAY 





SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in English, 
- ae +“ me T nego and _ hae 
joardin: pl 400, term ins Sept, 17, 1 
College Siesatatory — rse. 


Connecticut, 
BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
= ‘Girls and Young-Ladies. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited té& twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 
Contetion’, Hillside, Norwal 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL # Girls and Young 
adice re-opens ber 2, 1890. Coll Pre- 
paratory ge gro on fits for any lege. 
Complete course in Literature, Languages, and Art. 
Special Musical Department. 
plication should be made conty. 
Connecticut, Stamfo 
ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Estab- 
lished in 18 res for college travel 
and home. MBs. od by which ¢ mental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on “‘ Concentrated Attention,” 
a: for sale at Brentano’ s, 5 Union Square, New 
orl 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY ee AND DAY 
R SCHUOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ. 
reparatory courses. Principals—Miss 
iss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term 
Fox,-Catalogues address Rosemary 








Beautitul location. Ap- 








ical and 
Lansinc and 
begins October 2. 





TET Latchfie! id Co., Washington. 


T's INERY. A Family School for thirty 
oy an ddress, 
jJ. Cc. BRINSMADE, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey. Deckertown, Sussex Co, 
Gtet tes HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 





ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. ‘eee for College 


gc. 
H. Seavey, A.M, Principal. 
New Jersey, Englewood. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
Sept. 24th. Preparation for coll a specialty. 

Pu; ils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 
Apauine W, Stertinc, CaroLing 





on our certificate. 
M — A.B 





stay 

net E YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Boarding .od day pupils received throughout 
the school year. French, German, Music and 

Art. Admission to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley on 

certificate of the Principal, Miss Eunice D. Sewall. 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE has 
wide reputation as college preparatory for 
oung men. Ladies’ college: music, art, _ 

cntion ; best building of its class ; new laboratory ; ac 
commodates nearly 200 boarders : ladies refus from 
lack of room for past eight consecutive ears ; young 
men refused for seven of these years ; sixteenth year 
September 4. Catalogue free. Rev. Grorce H. 
Wurrney, D.D., President. 





New Jersey, Hoboke 
TEVENS SCHOOL. "The Academic Depart- 
S ment of the Stevens Institute of Tochaalony. Ho- 
boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. 17, 1890 upils 
prepared | for Schools of Science and Colleges. re- 
paratory Class $75 per annum. All other Classes $150 
per annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
eer Schools or Business 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next neener. Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send ha Cata 
E. S. Passe. D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 











MARYLAND. 





Anna 
TOHN'S co. LEGE. torst Session commence, 
S* h nea ments and Four 
Courses of Study. ‘Batidings heated by steam. 
Terms moderate. For ery address the Presidents 
Tuomas Fett, LL. D., Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Amhers 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS? SELECT FAMILY 
I School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger, sisters when desired. Superior 
in all respects. $350. 


Massachusetts, Camb ‘ec. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. _ crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. ress, 

\ Mr. Arruur Gi_tman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
HH“ AND DAY SCHOOL FOR eo 





A 











“Tue Evms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, aT ‘Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the half- 
dozen best academic and classical schools in 
land. The payment of in “ 
¢ inary nary with — 
term, beginni: ug. 27. nd for catalogue to Rev. 
he pty Sl 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
G for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





Newburgh, N.Y. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
l SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
1890 
New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
(CC cate sani SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 





cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
Elective advanced Courses. 


m Departments. 
me! . Miss Nortu andMiss Barnes, 


Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Principals. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
M SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


lacing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 
New York W. 71st St. 
EST END SCHOOL. L. ’ Collegiate, Jun Junies, and 
Sameer As Departments, and Military Drill and 
Donavpson, A.M., Principal. 











New York City, East 68th St. 
= 4 MISSE REAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapigs anp CuiLp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
—— sent on ener 


og 
Yai bon HALL. "A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
4and year. Circulars by | SAMUEL 

we , 








New York, Tarrytown-on- the-Hudson. 
18S BULKL#.Y’ S_ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. r7th. 


OHIO. 











Vhio, Painesville 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Somes rob gee liberal 
and thorough. atural 
wear ay and Art. _» Mary Evans, 








— Columbus, 151 Kast Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 


SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O al advantages in Language 
Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fal! 


term begias Sept. ‘asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxford. 
()*cissic (O.) College for Young Ladies. Famous 





Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 

180 students. The A/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music: and Art. 
yeaa aren parties. Rev. Fave Wacker, Presi- 
ent. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthfut location. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, Har 
vard, and Princeton. ial care of younger boys. 
Number limited. CHAS. H H. STROUT, Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersbu’ 
It.-ON COLLEGE FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin 
bleak north. $250 per year for d, room, etc:,’an 
all College Studies —— = Music and Art. Large Music 
College and Art School. Music Department, this year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full wae Col- 
lege Course B.A, degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
. T, 1889, with 40 new rooms, 








ae lvania, La 
EATES’ INSTITUTE, The Rev. Monr- 
ge R. Hoorsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 
gt s family. At present there are two vacancies. 
anger has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Msi ia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinit , West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a candi ate for admis: 
sion rejected. 


Pennsylvania, Litit 
INDEN HALL ‘SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 
home ; thorough methods ; careful oversight of the 
id $ advanced Courses of Study ; very 








New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 


ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Degrees 
given by oy College. Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin September 29. Free Scholar- 

ship of $150 offered to the student that passes the best 
examination into the Freshman Class. Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting specialstudents. Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoor For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above address, October ist, 1890. 
Wituam _Jonss, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
Me osstvey until September, Box 126, ‘ar Rockaway, 








New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S fac wm FOR GIRLS will 
reopen Octo! Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
| Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful training and 





‘HANDLER - Sow o > Science AND THE ARTs. 
Address the President, or 
Prof. E. eek RucGGuss. 


fom h instruction in department, for which it 
has hi been so favora tg omy 





pupil 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Meadville. 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ey Ed- 

ucates for the Christian Minis‘ Room rent 

and tuition free. An entrance of $20 for 

gas, heat and care < — All expenses a. 
Term ins Address, Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, D. ., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 a ts Walnut St. 

HOROUGH FRENCH AND” ENGLISH 

Home Scoot ror Twanty Guna. nies the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke, French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year, Address Mme. H. Curc. 


Bons Ager Willi 


Hr SCHOOL F FOR ¢ GIRLS. Seventh year. 














Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. Address 
Miss Mariz Hotmes Bisnor tee catalogue. 
TENNESSEE, 





Tennessee, Nashville. __- . 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing io pursue higher courses. 
Address Wiis Wixtiams, Secretary. 











